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Opposes Recall 


CONGRESSMAN PANETTA 
SPEAKS AT OAKES > 


by Eric Eigenfeld 

Leon Panetta, UCSC’s representative in 
Washington, D.C., spoke last Sunday night 
at Oakes Lecture Hall. His talk, which cover- 
ed both broad Congressional issues and the 
progress of specific bills through the legisla- 
ture, lasted almost two hours. 

Although he covered a wide range of sub- 
jects, the Democratic congressman spoke 
most forcefully on energy, the potential for 
hypocrisy in the new human rights oriented 
foreign policy, and ethics reform, which he 

_ considers his greatest accomplishment. 


Panetta expressed both personal and ide-.- 


ological satisfaction with the overall per- 
formance of the freshman members of 
Congress. They have, he said, begun to ask, 
“What is the public interest?” when con- 
sidering bills, rather than deferring to and 


_ Telying on the committee or party leadership 


for the ‘‘correct”’ position. This independence 
has produced some concrete results, es- 
pecially in the field of ethics reform. Under 
the old system, individual congressmen often 
had access to large amounts of unregulated 
funds generated by ‘‘Political Action Com- 
mittees,” loosely defined committees whose 
original purpose was to generate campaign 
funds. Panetta and other freshmen worked 


together to eliminate this often abused loop- 
hole in the election laws. The ethics reform 
efforts also resulted in tightened regulations 
concerning the ‘‘frank’’ or free mail privilege, 
and a curb on foreign travel by members of 
Congress. 

A good part of the evening’s discussion 
centered around the energy debate and dead- 
lock in Congress. Panetta expressed dismay 
over the continued emphasis on non- 
renewable fuels, such as oil, gas, and coal, in 
all bills which Congress is currently con- 
sidering. He explained that even though he 
and other Representatives have spoken for 
greater expenditures on development of al- 
ternatives, such as solar and geothermal 
energy sources, the effective lobbying efforts 
of oil companies and others, and the pro-oil 
influence of Senator Russell Long in the 
Conference Committee have made even 
modest changes difficult to achieve. In an 
interview after the talk, Panetta expressed 
doubt that any substantial shift toward solar 
or other renewable power would occur with- 
out the strong support of the Administration. 
He characterized the failure of the Congress 
to pass any significant reform legislation, in 
energy or other areas, as one of the greatest 
disappointments of his first year in Congress. 


a ae 
Congressman Panetta 
When questioned about his views con- 
cerning the recall effort in Santa Cruz, 
Representative Panetta replied that it is “an 
abuse of the recall method.” He said that he 
would not support a recall unless there was 
evidence of abuse of power and noted that it is 
wrong to judge an official on a few votes or 
part of a term. Panetta added that he believed 
that voters should rely on the normal electoral 
process to express their dissatisfaction. 
Panetta also addressed the question of an 
independent Palestinian homeland. He in- 
dicated that such an entity would be a threat 
to peace because of the probability that it 
would eventually be dominated by terrorists. 
But he distinguished this issue from the sur- 
render of territory, which, he added, is subject 
to negotiation. — 
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RECALL OFFICIAL 


The county Registrar’s office announced 
this week that Supervisor Phil Baldwin will 
indeed have to face a special election. The 
Coalition of United Taxpayers ended up with 
3625 valid signatures, while 2852 were needed 
to force an election. 

Baldwin told City on a Hill that he is 
“disappointed,” noting that it will be difficult 
to “achieve my campaign and election goals 
while campaigning full time.” He pointed out 
the existence of positive aspects to the recall, 
saying, ‘The people will get a chance to 
validate positions taken by the board and to 
take a position on growth management.” He 
also professed an eagerness to resume working 
with his campaign staff and volunteers, whom 
he called “spirited, talented, and fun-loving.” 
BAldwin added that “‘a slick media image and 
big money politics” are what he:,will ‘avoid 
while campaigning. ~~ 

Since the filing of the original notices last 
summer, the recall has been bitter and hard- 
fought. The charges listed as the reasons for 
the recall have rarely surfaced as issues; 
instead, the Coalition of United Taxpayers 
has converted massive financial contribu- 
tions from wealthy real estate and medical 
interests into an intense media campaign 
complete with billboards, bumper stickers, 
leaflets and posters, proclaiming, ““We De- 
serve Better! Recall The Santa Cruz Three!” 
The other two-thirds of the “Santa Cruz 
Three” are Gary Patton and Ed Borovatz. 

The Board of Supervisors has two weeks to 
set a date for the election, and it appears that 
it will chose June 8, the day of the county- 
wide primaries. 


Grad Students Denied Teaching Jobs 


This institution is reminiscent of the preverhial gooney-bird, 
who, when excited, flies in tighter and tighter circles; higher 


and higher until finally it finds its head up its ass and falls to 
the ground. 


—paraphrase of part of a memo sent to Vice 
Chancellor Shontz in 1972 by a Professor in 
Social Sciences. 


by Kent Dannehl 

UCSC’s image as an institution dedicated to educational 
innovation and individual initiative has been thrown for a loss as 
great as some the Dallas lineman gave to Craig Morton and the 
Denver Broncos in last Sunday’s Super Bowl. UCSC, of 
course, is not competing in the Super Bowl, nor is there any 
real foe which students, faculty, and staffcan identify and tackle 
without difficulty. The enemy appears and disappears at the 
whim of various people in the administration and can only be 
fought and understood with great difficulty. 

The foe of innovation and initiative (and plain common 
sense) is none other than a small book containing rules and 
regulations which in the hands of able quarterbacks can cause 
havoc and stupidity comparable to the proverbial gooney bird. 
This time, the quarterbacks are none other than the new Dean of 
the Graduate Division John Ellis and the Committee on 
Undergraduate Courses and Curriculum (CUCC). Their play 
is to deny Ph.D. candidates Amold Fischman and Don Kaiper 
the opportunity to teach Politics 120A after receiving the 
approval of both the Board of Studies in Politics and the Dean of 
the Division of Social Sciences. 

The subject matter of this course is not necessarily relevant to 
this issue and won't be described here. Politics 120A is one of 
12 upper division “core” politics courses offered by the Board 
of Studies in Politics. Of these 12, students are required to take 
five and most of the courses are offered every year. These 
“core” courses are seen as those classes which are necessary if 
students are to obtain a broad grasp of the field of politics and 
are generally taken by lower division students (the only lower 
division requirement for the politics major is a politics 40 


course). 


Politics 120A is a class which is taught every year and one 
which, in the past, has been a problem for the board. The 
problem, simple stated, is one of fatigue. The members of the 
faculty who normally teach it have taught it for a number of 
years and would like to be free to teach other things. Students, 
on the other hand, have found the class to be generally 
unexciting and, as can be seen in the course review, have been 


Graduate Students Attention! 
Meeting with Dean Ellis to discuss his recent 
actions. 

Thursday, January 19, at 4:30 

Meeting is tentatively scheduled for the Litera- 
ture Board Conference Room at 399 Applied 


Sciences. 


generally disappointed in its content. Several years ago, a grant 
was obtained by members of the politics board to study the class 
and seek ways to improve it. This resulted in some changes in 
the course, but no relief for those professors who have taught the 
class in the past and no relief for those students who had to take - 
it. 

This year, the professors who normally teach the class were 
either thought to be going on leave or were unable to teach the 
class due to other commitments. Consequently, the board 
decided to offer the job to Kaiper and Fischman because of their 
achievements in the field, their proven teaching ability (both 
taught several upper division classes in the field in the past), and 
their interest in teaching the class. The hope was that the 
interest expressed would help the class and relieve the faculty. 


The Paper War 


After the two students had accepted the offer (early in the 
Fall quarter), the appointment was taken to the Dean of the 
Division of Social Sciences who approved the appointment of 
the two students. This was the beginning of the paper war. The 
Dean soon discovered that, according to university regulations, 
two lecturers could not be hired to teach the same course, but 
they could both teach the course as teaching fellows providing 
they were enrolled for the quarter as graduate students (it is 
common practice for degree candidates working on disserta- 
tions to not enroll while trying to complete their work). Both 
promptly agreed to enroll and proceeded to plan the course- 
work. 

At this point, Dean Ellis let it be known that upper division 
required courses cannot be taught by graduate students as that 
constitutes a violation of university regulations. After a series of 
memos were sent, it was determined that it is against university 
regulations for graduate students to teach any upper division 
classes without a variance from CUCC. 

The chair of the Politics Board then went to the CUCC to 
request a variance because Fischman and Kaiper had already 
been offered the position; they were qualified to teach the class: 
and because graduate students had been allowed to teach upper 


division classes in the past and were still allowed to do so at all. 
other university campuses. The committee (CUCC), however, 
agreed with the Graduate Dean and ruled that grad students 
were prohibited by university regulation from teaching upper | 
division courses. 

The importance of this “playing with the rules” on the part of 
Dean Ellis lies in the results for UCSC. For the graduate 
students, this prohibition deletes both a source of income while 
in school (something in short supply at UCSC) as well as the all- 
important experience in teaching on the subject of his/her 
dissertation, which is extremely valuable after graduation in 
obtaining a job. 

For the undergraduate student, it drastically reduces. the 
breadth and quality of the classes offered at the institution 
(classes which, according to the course review, are consistently 
well received), as well as force undergraduates into the larger 
classes offered by boards instead of the smaller classes which 
are part of the founding ideas of this institution. 

Earlier this month after this encounter with the Politics 
Board, Dean Ellis circulated a memo informing the various 
Board Chairmen that from this point onward, no graduate 
student will be allowed to teach any upper division class. This 
has already resulted in the firing of Mr. Fischman from another 
job he had been hired to teach for the Sociology Board in the 
Spring quarter. Ironically, the Sociology Board, in order to fill 
its new vacancy, hired a person who had been a graduate 
student atUC Berkeley for 10 years (Jim Mulligan). This is not 
a violation of university policy because a Berkeley graduate 
student falls under the auspices of the Berkeley Dean of the 
Graduate Division. The Berkeley Dean (like other UC deans) 
does not enforce this rule. 

What reasons can be given for this selective enforcement? 

Several. 

First, this is Dean Ellis’ express intention to hurry graduate 
students through UCSC at afaster clip. The thinking here is that } 
if you deny monetary support for students who are still in 
graduate school, perhaps they will be inclined to finish earlier in 
order to obtain jobs on the outside. 

But, will this happen? It is entirely possible that this enforce- 
ment may force graduate students into employment outside of 
their areas of study (as they really do have a financial need), 
thereby taking longer to complete their course of study and 
keeping them here longer. Or they may finish earlier but be 
without the teaching experience necessary to secure employ- 
ment in their fields—experience graduate students from other 
institutions will have. 

Second, it could be argued that undergraduates deserve to be 
taught by full professors, as professors have more experience in 


cont. on p. 14 
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160 Acre Water Limit 


Sell-Out by Brown, Carter? 


by Dan Golden 

California Governor Jerry Brown and top Carter administra- 
tion officials have recently reversed their earlier stand favoring 
strict enforcement of the 160 acre limitation clause of the 1902 
Reclamation Act. 

Affected will be numerous reclamation Water Districts 
providing subsidized, interest free water to farmers in parched 
areas throughout the west, particularly the Westlands Water 
District in California. ; 

The Westlands Water District is the largest in the nation, 
spreading over 600,000 acres in Fresno County, on the west 
side of the agriculturally rich San.Joaquin Valley. Created in 

1964 as part of the Central Valley Water Project, its purpose 
was to distribute water brought from elsewhere in the state to 
thirsty farm operations. The Federal Bureau of Reclamation, 
under the Department of the Interior, allocated over two billion 
dollars to lace the area with canals, irrigation ditches, power 
and pumping stations. 

The original framers of the 1902 Reclamation Act, Teddy 
Roosevelt among them, realized that provision of Federally 
subsidized water to desert areas would greatly increase the 
productivity—and profitability—of farm operations. They there- 
fore included two key clauses: 

1.) No right to the use of water for land in private 
ownership shall be sold for a tract exceeding 160 acres to 
any one landowner. 

2.) No such sale shall be made to any landowner 
unless he be an actual bona fide resident on such land or 
occupant thereof residing in the neighborhood of said 
land...(The law specifically allows a farming husband, wife, 
and one child to each hold title to 160 acres. A family farm 
could receive water on 480 acres.) 

In the words of F. H. Newhall, first Director of the U.S. 
Reclamation Service, “The object of the reclamation act is not 
so much to irrigate the land as to make homes...It is not to 
irrigate the lands which now belong to large corporations or 
small ones...But it is to bring about a condition whereby that 
land shall be put in the hands of the small owner...” 

Recent surveys conducted by land reform groups have shown 
that the letter and spirit of the law have been velaied 3 in the 
Westlands. 

-Who Owns the Westlands?-— 

Traveling through the Westlands Water District gives one 
the impression of being on the moon. There are no trees, houses, 
or hills, just a vast, level, sunbaked plain. So large are current 
farming operations that one passes along seemingly endless 
fields of the same crop for great lengths of time. 

Due to turn of the century land grants, the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Corporation owns 106,000 acres in the Westlands. 
The U.S. Government sold Southern Pacific this land at rock 
bottom prices ($2 an acre or less!) on the condition that 
Souther Pacific would pass the land on to settlers at low prices. 
Southern Pacific never carried out its promise. 

The largest privately owned “‘family farm” in the Westlands 
is the Boston Ranch, nearly 100,000 acres owned by J. G. 
Boswell. Boswell sits on the Board of Directors of the Safeway 
Corporation and is related by marriage to Otis Chandler, 
publisher of the Los Angeles Times. The Boston Ranch 
mainly grows cotton which is ginned by several of the Anderson 
Clayton Company’s 17 Ginning mills in the District. Anderson 
Clayton, based in Houston Texas, has extensive Land Holdings 
in Northern Mexico, is the world’s largest handler of cotton 
fiber, and the single biggest importer of Brazilian coffee. 

The Bangor Punta Corporation leases much of its 10,000 
acre operation from Southern Pacific. Bangor runs railroads in 
the Northeastern United States, manufactures Piper Airplanes, 
and owns Smith and Wesson, makers of guns, ammunition, 
mace, and other law enforcement gear. 

And so it goes. Standard Oil owns over 10,000 acres. 
Tenneco eases several thousand acres from Southern Pacific. 
Almaden Winery farms 3,500 acres of grapes. The Tellis 
Brothers farm 11,000 acres. John Harris farms 17,000 acres, 
8,000 of which he owns. Located on his acreage is America’s 
largest feed—lot, holding over 70,000 head of cattle. The place is 
extrodinary, and can be detected by sensitive nostrils from a 
distance of ten miles. 

There are other, smaller holdings owned by private parties, 
partnerships, trusts, and land development entities. Nearly all 
violate either the 1902 Reclamation Act’s 160 acre limitation 
or residency requirement. The Westlands District is almost 
entirely the province of giant land barons and absentee owner- 
ship schemes. 

-Taxpayers Foot The Bill- 


Through a series of adjustments and subsidies, Westlands 
growers pay water bills that amount to less than half the cost of 
bringing the water to them. These subsidies were originally 


Can the family farmer survive in America? 


intended to induce family farmers to settle in the area. Growers 
also pay back the Government for the construction costs of the 
system, but they pay only 17% of actual costs. The principal 
amount is interest free. 

The administration of the District is conducted by a quasi- 
public agency, the Westlands Water District Board. This Board 
contracts with the Bureau of Reclamation for the water and in 
turn contracts with the District’s land owners and farmers. The 
Board determines whether or not certain farmers get water, how 
much they get, and computes billing and taxation. 

This Board is elected by the District’s farmers in a ‘way 
reminiscent of early 19th Century practices. Each farmer holds 
one vote for every $100 in assessed property value of lands that 
he or she owns. Naturally, this insures that the Board is in the 
pocket of the largest land owners and faithfully represents their 
interests. 

When the District was first established in 1964, the Bureau of 
Reclamation asked owners of land in excess of 160 acres to sign 
contracts promising to sell off their excess lands within ten years 
at pre—project prices. That is, that prices for excess lands not 
reflect the value brought to it by the water system. 

Many that signed did not abide by the agreement until reform 


‘groups began to bring pressure. Then, many growers set up 


agricultural development companies composed of multiple 
partnerships of investors who never sew the land, let alone 
farmed it. Under such an agreement, each investor holds title to 
160 acres and receives a handsome kickback as an incentive to 
lease his or her lands back to the original owner. Thus, titles 
changed, but the kingdom remains basically the same. 

These “sweetheart” deals shut out farmworkers, Agriculture 
students, and others who wished to establish family farms. 
Complaints were directed to the District Board without success. 
Finally, in August 1976, a reform organization, National Land 
for People, sued in Federal Court to stop all transactions until 
the Secretary of the Interior drew up comprehensive rules 
covering all issues concerning the conduct of district contractees. 

Top State and Federal officials spoke in favor of enforcing the 
1902 law. President Carter only last summer stated that ‘‘As it 
is the Law, we must enforce it.” Governor Brown, speaking 


Westlands Water District vista. 


before a Senate Committee investigating the Westlands spoke 


_of economic aggregates that regiment our national life and that 


as a result, “‘Democracy is threatened.” 

Finally, Secretrary of the Interior Cecil Andrus issued 
proposed rules that generally called for land transactions to 
proceed along the lines established by the 1902 Reclamation 
Act, upholding the residency requirement (within 50 miles), 
and the 160 acre limit. His rules provided for excess lands to 
be sold by lottery to all qualified applicants. This provision 
would effectively end “sweetheart” arrangements. 

Throughout the fall of 1977, Secretary Andrus held public 
hearings at ten western sites on his proposed rules. These 
hearings became the target of a high—-rolling public relations 
campaign financed by the ill-gotton gains of the giant growers. 
They maintained that 160 acres is too small to survive on and 
that large scale agriculture is the wave of the future. They of 
course ignored recent University of California and Fortune 
Magazine studies which concluded that the small family farm is 
the most productive agricultural operation. They ignored the 
U.S. Government’s 1974 Agriculture Census that found sizes 
of California farms decreasing and set the average size of a farm 
in Fresno County at 343 acres. (Well within the 480 acre 
operation available to a farm family in Westlands.) But they 
raised considerable ruckus, placing full page ads in National 
newspapers and magazines, and dozens of spots on radio and 
television. 

—Brown’s Proposal- 

With the hearings over and Andrus back in Washington 
promising no action until next summer, the beginning of a re— 
election year began to show in California. In early January, 
California Secretary of Agriculture Rominger, revealed a plan 
to drop the 160 acre limitation requirement during a Palm 


. Springs address. 


Governor Brown, meeting with Western Governors, 
Secretary Andrus, and Vice President Mondale in Sparks, 
Nevada, formally presented his new position on January 13, 
1978. He asked that the limit be raised 640 acres per family 
with the option to lease an additional 640. He asked that current 
owners be permitted to sell their excess lands on the “open” 
market, rather than through the lottery. 

Secretary Andrus received Brown’s proposals warmly, sug- 
gesting that, “‘what Governor Brown has proposed is very close 
to the results of our own hearings.” 

Brown’s proposal buys into the myth that bigger is better for 
California agriculture. His suggestion that excess lands be sold 
on the “open” market, if adopted, will pave the way for 
continued monopolist: control via “sweetheart” agreements. 
The intent of the Reclamation Act will be thwarted. The 
massive rip-off of the taxpayers will be continued. 

Perhaps Governor Brown is getting nervous about his re- 
election prospects. Westlands growers have already found their 
choice in Fresno Assemblyman Ken Maddy. A young, 
handsome, smooth-talking politician, Maddy has already 
raised over $750,000 (three times the amount raised by other 
Republican hopefuls so far.) This to capture first the 
Republican nomination, then, the Governorship. Described by 
the media as liberal, Maddy is more of an opportunist, unin- 
hibited by most moral and ethical concerns. Since declaring his 
candidacy for Governor, Maddy has flown to appearanced 
around the state in a jet provided for him by Jack Harris, who 
farms 17,000 acres in the Westlands. 


-The UC Connection- 


Not surprisingly, the University of California is involved in 
promoting Agricultural giantism. The UC Agriculture School 
at Davis is notorious for the development of the hard tomato and 
the mechanical harvester that picks it. This combination, 
widely used in the westlands, has thrown thousands of farm- 
workers off the job. 

UC operates the five points Agriculture Field Station smack 
dab in the middle of the Westlands Water District. This 320 
acre parcel does researoh for the giants; receiving grants from 
the biggest among them. 

Reform groups have repeatedly asked that the Five Points 
Station conduct a study on the feasibility of family farming in 
the Westlands. Despite its position as a Public Agency 
supposedly working in the public interest, the Station has turned 
down every request. 


—What We Can Do— 


Reform groups such as National Land for People are 
asking that people write letters of concern to Secre- 
tary of the Interior Cecil Andrus, Washington, D.C. 


by David Arenson 
After interviews with several sources and research into past 
administrative correspondence dealing with the financial 
problems related below, the following story emerges: 


In an act of dubious legality, Kresge Acting Provost Gary 
Lease and Bursar Alan Hiromura last week ordered the 
removal of several pieces of equipment from the jointly owned 
College V—Kresge Craft Center, thus making the Center 
inoperable and bringing to a climax a longstanding loan dispute 
betweem the two colleges. 

In what Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer has termed *‘a rather 
childish episode”, Hiromura personally supervised the removal 
of several seats and splash pans from potter’s wheels and the 
jamming of both the main door lock and the lock to ) the electrical 
fuse box after having turned off the electricity. 

The action, which took place on Wednesday morning of last 
week, met with outrage from students who had paid money to 
attend classes at the center and from a faculty member and 
Director of the Craft Center who found that-a:class he was to 
teach was disrupted by the Kresge Administration’s action. 

‘‘I am totally outraged as a student and as an instructor as 
well’, said Jan Fried, who is teaching a student directed 
seminar at the center, ‘‘It impeded our work. Students couldn’t 
throw pots or finish assignments.” 

“Even in this day and age, administrators do set an 
example,’’said another student, “and I still can hardly believe 
the example that the Kresge Administration has set.” 

Crafts Center Director and lecturer Bruce Bangert, who said 
one of his classes was disrupted by the break-in and removal of 
equipment, said, ‘‘I don’t believe it. I can’t fathom two people in 
the position of running a college doing something like that. 
Students have paid for the right to go to school. What gives a 
couple of people the right to deny that from them?” 

After one of Bangert’s student assistants discovered the 
jammed lock last Wednesday morning, Bangert phoned the 
University locksmith to open the door. After entering the 
Center and discovering that items were missing, Bangert 
phoned the campus police and College Five Bursar Lou 
Spaulding. 

Since College V and Kresge have jointly aunied the Center 
since it was built in 1971, Spaulding called Hiromura to notify 
him of the incident. Upon telling him that campus police had 
also been notified, he said that he had the missing items and then 
contacted the police to tell them that he would return them when 
the loan dispute was settled. 

Under an agreement between the two colleges, Kresge loaned 
College V $25,000 in 1971 so that it could contribute to the 
building of the Center. Five was to pay the loan back when it got 
an endowment, which it does not yet have (see below). Five is 
currently negotiating for one, however. 


Meanwhile, Officer Ron Kingsford filed an incident reportin . 


which he stated, ‘‘At this time R.O. (reporting officer) is not 
sure whether a crime has been committed or not. The problem 
seems to be one of use of the Craft Center between Kresge and 
College V.”” One day later, on Thursday, Officer Jack 
Churchill concluded after talking to Hiromura that “The 
property removed is the property of both colleges so no crime 
has been committed.”’ 

But when questioned about whether legal grounds existed to 
hypothetically take Lease and Hiromura to court, campus 
police Sgt. Jerry Karges said he was unsure that it could be 
done, although it might be possible. “It’s difficult to say whose 
is what up there’, he added. 

Meanwhile on Wednesday afternoon, College V Provost 
Pavel Machotka was informed of the situation and called 
Acting Provost Lease to ask him if he approved the action. 
Lease said he told Bursar Hiromura to take whatever steps were 
necessary to bring about a resolution of the loan situation. 
(When asked, Lease subsequently informed CHP that he had 
authorized the action.) Machotka, who has described the 
incident as ‘‘a cruddy example set for students, that achieved 
nothing’’, soon hung up and phoned Chancellor Sinsheimer who 
arranged for the two provosts to meet him on Thursday 
morning. 

THE REPRIMAND DISPUTE 

At that meeting, Lease offered his resignation but Sinsheimer 
refused it, telling him to consider the meeting a reprimand and to 
reprimand Bursar Hiromura. 

Although some of those aware of the situation said privately 
that they would have preferred that Sinsheimer accept Lease’s 
offer of resignation as acting provost (he is also an associate 
professor of religious studies), the chancellor told CHP that he 
felt that the damage done was “‘transient” and that “as long as 
it’s made clear that this never happens again we can put this kind 
of thing behind us and regard it as a kind of learning experience.” 
He also informed CHP that he was writing letters of reprimand to 
Lease and Hiromura in addition to the verbal one and that the 
letters would go on their records. 
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KRESGE PROVOST ORDERS BREAK-IN 


But Sinsheimer did say that “there was a sense” in which | 


Lease’s action “‘is an illegal act. The people involved had no legal 
authority to do what they did, such as jamming locks. But I don’t 
see what would be gained by legal proceedings.” 

Saying his action was poorly executed, Lease told CHP, “If I 
had to do it over again, I would have chosen more specific 
answers.” 

“But I’m still convinced that a similar action would be necessary 
to provoke the gaining of clarity of the (loan) issue,” he said. 

When asked whether it might not have been wiser to take the loan 
dispute to the chancellor to begin with, Lease replied “We've had 


meetings with chancellors before. It’s been going on now for 
two or three years with no conclusion.” But when asked why he 


did not take the dispute to Sinsheimer, a new chancellor to 
whom the dispute had not been taken before, he said, ““My 
opinion was and still is and unless an event happens to change it 
that this is hardly an issue one. troubles a chancellor with.” 

For his part, Hiromura told CHP ‘that he felt his actions were 
ethical and said that Kresge’s actions “should be understood on the 
basis of the amount of time it took to resolve the issue. Kresge 
negotiated in good faith and had received little cooperation from 
College V.” 

Some students and staff have expressed concern that Sinsheimer 
used a double standard by merely reprimanding Lease rather 
than asking for or accepting his resignation. 

“If a student or a staff member or a faculty member had done 
what Lease did’”’, said one administrative quasi-honcho who 
asked not to be named, “‘then they would have gotten fired or 
kicked out of school. The fact that Lease is an administrator 
certainly may have had some influence on Sinsheimer’s reaction.” 

The chancellor said he was aware of this argument, but that in 
any case his reaction would “depend on the situation.” 

THE LOAN DISPUTE 

At the Thursday meeting between Lease, Machotka and 
Sinsheimer, the dispute that precipitated Lease’s actions was 
apparently resolved, largely on the basis of a formula previously 
proposed by College V, one that Lease had rejected as too 
uncompromising. 

The cost of building the Craft Center in 1971 was $75,000. 
Originally, College V,- Kresge and registration fees from a 
central campus funding source were to split the cost. Both 
College V and Kresge had also planned to use student— 
generated registration fees for building the Center. 


Dote Wrinten UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PHYSICAL PLANT 
P WORK ORDER aise iro | 
ack Por —[erarts vintage | 
Alan Hiromura 2751 Crafts Village va 


Work R ed (Or! Copy—Ptah| ; - ; a 
Please re-key the the Craft Center and provide Kresge College 
with two sets of keys. Please contact Alan J. Hiromura to work 0 € 
_ specific details. No keys are to be issued to Bruce Bangert or 


any member of College V. 


Issued by Kresge Bursar Alan Hiromura, this work 
order was stopped by Vice Chancellor Penaat. 


However, both College V and Kresge decided to put their 
registration fee monies to other uses. Kresge then contributed 
its share from gift monies it had just received and under an 
agreement between then Kresge Provost Robert Edgar and then 
College V Provost James Hall, Kresge would loan College V 
$25,000 from its gift funds so that College Five could contribute 
its share to building the Center. This was done, and it was 
agreed that College V would pay the money back when it 
received an endowment. No mention of interest payment was 
made. 

At UCSC, colleges receive their names when they receive an 
endowment consisting of a $1,000,000 gift or more. Although 
College Five has not yet received an endowment, the terms of 
the loan gave no specified date for repayment. 

In 1975, College V received a loan from the Regents known 
as Regents Advance Monies (RAM funds). Kresge Provost 
May Diaz inquired as to whether College V could repay the 
Craft Center loan through use of the RAM funds. In early 
February of 1976, Vice Chancellor for Business and Finance 
Elizabeth Penaat, although recognizing that it might be 
possible, advised against it. 

“On November 6, 1975, Penaat had received a letter from 
Assistant Chancellor for Planning and Analysis Patrick 
Sullivan who had researched for her the possibility of College V 
repaying Kresge through RAM funds. According to the letter, 
University legal counsel “has determined there is no reason 


why the campus (College V) should be precluded from repaying 
the loan out of RAM funds.” 

In a May 5, 1976 letter to then Chancellor Angus Taylor, 
Penaat said she agreed with then Acting Provost of College V 
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George Von Der Muhl that to pay the loan back out of RAM 
funds “would foreclose construction of a Provost House for 
College V and is therefore an inappropriate solution to the 
problem.” RAM funds had been intended to be used in building 
a Provost House at College V. 

The subject was dropped for the time being until Acting 
Provost Lease again addressed the issue in a letter to Penaat 
dated November 29 of last year. He pointed out that the RAM 
funds which Penaat had advised be used for construction of a 
Provost’s House at College V rather than the loan repayment to 
Kresge were used to construct other facilities and that no. 
Provost’s House had been in fact constructed. (Students at 
College V had been angered that RAM funds should be used for 
a Provost’s House rather than for other facilities of more direct 
benefit to students and formed a “Provisional Revolutionary 
Student Government” which was successful in blocking the 
action.) 

Penaat replied to Lease by saying that the Provost House was 
not her main reason for advising against using RAM funds for 
repayment of the Craft Center Loan: 

“The decision not to support (the RAM funds repayment 
proposal) was made jointly by Chancellor Taylor and me, 
based not on the need for a College House at College V, but on 
the belief that it is inappropriate to use interest-bearing loan 
funds, advanced by the Regents to provide capital facilities for 
College V, for this purpose.” 

But Acting Provost Lease still insisted to CHP that the RAM 
funds ‘“‘could have been used had College V pushed for it.” He 
said that their failure to do so constituted, in his eyes, “simple 
and clear default on the original loan.” 

Hiromura told CHP that he feels Penaat advised against 
using the RAM funds to repay Kresge because she “was clearly 
in collusion, at least with the bursar if not the provost of College 
V.”’ However, he admitted that he had no reasons other than 
“speculative’’ ones as to why she would want to “be in 
collusion‘‘ with College V. 

Penaat’s letter was thought to have solved the RAM funds 
question in 1976, and College Five’s Acting Provost Von Der 
Muhl and Kresge’s Provost Diaz agreed that some sort of 
interest payment by College V would be both appropriate and 
an act of good faith until the loan could be repayed. fi 

This idea was the subject of some discussion, with Vice 
Chancellor Penaat agreeing that it was appropriate. In the 
spring of 1977, Provosts Machotka and Diaz met to discuss it. 
It was agreed that a figure of 6% interest on the loan was 
reasonable, which amounts to $1,500 per year. Ironing out the 
actual details of the payment waited until the beginning of this 
Fall Quarter, however. 

Diaz went on leave for one year and Lease was named Acting 
Provost in her place. Machotka and Lease discussed the loan 
situation, and Lease wanted the interest payment to come from 
1) unrestricted funds (in bureacratic jargon monies that can be 
used for most anything) and 2) he wanted the interest paid for 
the previous (1976-77) school year as well as for the 1977-78 
school year. Machotka said that College V was financially 
incapable of doing either and offered to pay the interest for the 
1977-78 year out of facilities funds. 

Lease rejected Machotka’s proposal, saying that he would 
compromise on one or the other of his demands, but not both... 

In his November 29 letter to Penaat, a copy of which was sent 
to Machotka, Lease also stated that unless a compromise was 
reached on the interest repayment dispute by December 31, “I 
will have no choice but to close the Crafts Center effective 
beginning the Winter Quarter 1978.’’ He said College Five’s 
equipment would be returned to them and the Craft Center 
would be used “for appropriate Kresge College needs.” In 
addition he stated that the $25,000 loan would be cancelled. 

No compromise on Lease’s demands appeared forthcoming, 
and although Machotka and Lease agreed in December 1977 to 
meet this month to discuss the issue further, a series of 
misunderstandings led to that meeting taking place under quite 
different circumstances than either man may have imagined in 
December. 

AN UNUSUAL WORK ORDER 

On January 4, Machotka instructed his secretary to call 
Lease and set up a lunch date to discuss the interest payments. 
The meeting was to be on January 13 after a meeting of the 
Chancellor’s Advisory Council (CAC). As provosts, both men 
regularly attend CAC meetings. Apparently, Machotka asked 
his secretary to suggest to Lease that the two men meet “after 
the next CAC meeting.’ which Machotka mistakenly thought 
was on the thirteenth. 

Actually, the next CAC meeting was scheduled for January 
6. Machotka ran into Lease on January 5 and the two agreed to 
meet for lunch ‘after the CAC meeting,’ Lease, thinking that 
Machotka meant the January 6 meeting, and Machotka 
thinking Lease had agreed to the January 13 meeting. 

Lease waited for Machotka to show up after the January 6 

cont. on.p. 14. 
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Administrative Responsibility 


While we, are happy to hear that the loan dispute 
between Kresge and College V in regards to their 
jointly owned Craft Center has apparently been set- 
tled, we find the action taken by the Kresge Administ- 
ration which closed down the Craft Center to be 
inexcusable. 


When students pay the building costs for such 


facilities and their parents pay taxes to support the ” 


salaries of administrators to operate those facilities, we 
must be able to expect adequate, accessible facilities 
run by just and mature administrators. 


Without students, there would be no reason for a 
university to exist. It goes without saying that disputes 
between administrative units should take second 
priority to the education of those the university is 
intended to serve. Surely in the bureaucratic process 
there exists a reasonable way for administrative dis- 
putes to be handled. Closing down a building and thus 
denying students the opportunity to attend classes they 
have paid for constitutes a breach of the faith which 
students place in administrators to handle thet univers- 
ity’s organizational affairs. 


It is ironic that 401 students were arrested last year 


for peacefully sitting in at a building not in use at the | 


time while two administrators who disrupted academic 
and recreational activities at a facility which many 
pople needed to use are only given reprimands by the 
chancellor. 


Much of the success of our autonomous college 
system rests on the ability of college administrators to 
make reasonable judgements. If the Kresge administ- 
ration’s actions were to serve as a model for future 
discourse between the various colleges, the resultant 
internecine conflict would untimately require that 
Central Services personnel take a greater role in 
running the individual colleges. This would deal a great 
blow to the college autonomy system. 


We hope that the reprimands given to Acting 
Provost Gary Lease and Bursar Alan Hiromura will, to 
paraphrase the chancellor, prevent future occurences 
of this sort. Whatever the content of the loan dispute, 
the act of closing down the Craft Center simply 
reached past the line of reasonable judgement and has 
rightfully become an issue in its own right. 


If the university gives students a code of conduct 
upon which to base our acts, is it not unreasonable to 
expect that the university’s administrators should also 
be governed by ethical standards appropriate to their 
jobs? 
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The following is an open letter to Chane- 
ellor Sinsheimer, dated January 17, ‘78. 


Dr. Sinsheimer: 

It-is of the utmost importance that you be 
aware of the impact that the Crafts Center 
incident had on us, students who depend on 
and utilize that facility. Simply stated, we are 
outraged at Lease’s and Hiromura’s behavi- 
or. It is beyond comprehension that certain 
administrators would attempt something of 
this nature at an institution which functions 
on the students’ behalf. As the urgency of this 
situation dictates, we call for your immediate 
attention in this matter. We are not, by any 
means, satisfied with the results of the present 
circumstance. Questions exist which need to 
be answered: 

Primarily, why? 

What is the status of the Crafts Center 
finances and its effect on the Center’s opera- 
tions? 

Why wasn’t an official contract written 
concerning the monies in question rather than 
recording the agreement in the minutes of a 
meeting? There appears to be an obvious 
disenchantment over the conditions that were 
drawn. 

Why did the administrators at Kresge see it 
as imperative to collect on the loan when the 
agreement stipulated repayment at the time 
College V became endowed? 

Why did a break-down in communication 
occur between Kresge and College V (in the 
form of missed meetings, misinterpretation of 
memos and covert action)? 

Why was it necessary for Alan Hiromura 
to resort to closing the Crafts Center from 
College V placing a work order to rekey the 
studio and then physically barring any entry? 

Why was the level of communication so 
poor within the proper channels as to seem- 
ingly necessitate such an appalling action by 
any administrative personnel (who is.suppos- 
edly entrusted with the students’ welfare) 
which violated our access to a facility desig- 
nated for classroom and recreational use? (It 
should be noted that the Crafts Center is 
funded in part by registration fees.) 

Does a College Provost, “Acting”’ or oth- 
erwise, have the right to sanction procedures 
of this sort? 

Why wasn’t a police report filed and crim- 
inal charges brought forth? Keys were broken 
off in locks limiting entry to the building and 
use of electricity; vandalism occured and 
equipment was removed in such a manner as 
to impede work by students. 

A dire order was made by yourself to 
reinstate the equipment to its working cond- 
ition by 2:30 pm. Thursday. This was not 
done. How can Hiromura justify such insol- 
ence? 

Why weren’t Gary Lease and Alan Hiro- 
mura requested to resign? . 

Finally, what is the next course of action 
and what steps will be taken as to insure that 
ths type of situation will never occur again? 

This is no laughing matter. If it were a 
student who acted with the same intent, stiff 
disciplinary action would have occured. We 
ask that this issue not be dismissed without 
serious review and rigorous action. What is to 
be the effect of this incident on the education- 
al programs in the studio and other academic 
areas? As it stands now, a very unhealthy 
precedent has been set and the trend must be 
reversed. We respectfully appeal to you. 
Your attention and response will be appreci- 
ated. 


Very truly yours, 
Jan Fried, Senior 


Paul Fajnor, Junior 
Gary Ayres, Junior 
Aesthetic Studies/Ceramics, College V 
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Dear Editor: 


Couldn’t help but he amused at your recent 
cover picture of Supervisor Phil Baldwin 
(CHP, 12 January, 1978), did you notice that 
the cross hairs of the sight logo hit Phil right in 
the mouth? There might be some wisdom in 
that. The conservatives are getting frisky in 
the First District on the property rights issue 
and few will now doubt that this recall cam- 
paign is at the state of the art for California 
politics. 

The thought that those who signed recall 
petitions were hood-winked by realtors and 
developers might make good prose with a 
beer in hand, but Phil better shake out his staff 
of advisors if this logic is the best they can 
qopjure. Conservatives of the First District 
have over time become more cohesive as a 
political network; Phil has not made inroads 
with opinion setters. More right wing ele- 
ments moved in to pick up the vacuum of 
influence. Let’s fault liberal strategy here: 
Phil needs to do some ass-kicking among his 
traveling companions. 

No one is entitled to hold power simply 
because they envision the Holy City or be- 
cause they believe in the true and the right 
thing. The liberal community is becoming 
smug and fragmented as can be seen in-the 
recent Santa Cruz City elections which dis- 
closed that conservatives were outvoting lib- 
erals by 2 to 1. The conservatives have a right 
to inherit the earth under these conditions. 
There can be no doubt, after weighing the 
ponderous facts surrounding these recall ef- 


‘forts, that Phil Baldwin’s fate lys (sic) square- 


ly on the shoulders of every student at UCSC. 
I dare you to let him down. I double dare you. 


Ralph LaPine 
Santa Cruz Director 
County Taxpayers Association 


Dear Editor: 

I should like to respond to Mr. Charles 
Robertson’s complaint against secretaries 
who do not stop to give hitchhiking students a 
ride. I am one of these offenders — even down 
to the ‘75 Toyota Corolla. 

Mr. Robertson seems to think that not 
picking up hitchhikers is a direct result of 
dislike and resentment towards students who 
do not complete and return forms. Do I detect 
a little paranoia? Sorry, Mr. Robertson, but 
even though the odds are strongly against 
rape and murder, I am not interested in taking 
this risk, and I really do like students! 

Also, I often find the minutes spent driving 
up to and from work are the only time I have 
to get my thoughts together in peace and I 
would prefer not to have company. . 

Do you think that automobiles pollute the 
air less if there is more than one person in the 
car? And how about using the bus? 


Yours defensively, 
Billie Harris 
Board of Studies in History of Consciousness 


Dear Editor: 

I would just like to express to the student 
community that I believe when a Chancellor 
offers an administration building to protesting 
students it is more than a friendly gesture. 
The dilemma tthat 1 now see facing the issue 
of student power is very critical, and at the 
same time very difficult to solve. Our previ- 
ous forms of communication and input are 
quickly becoming out of date and useless. I 
suggest that what we now must rely on are the 
new faces and new ideas that I hope will 


_ Present themselves to the many student con- 


cern groups that exist. The administrators of 
cont. on p.7 


OPINION 


By Evan Tanner 

Names should be left out of this account of a fight that almost 
occured in the College V dining hall last quarter. To tell about 
this fight is not idle gossip, for the issues at stake were people’s 
political views. The incident occured last December 5, at the 
height of the Alan Sable protests, and it was representative of 
quite a bit of the feelings around the campus. | 

To prevent further animosity, the two people involved shall 
be referred to as Mr. R and Mr. F. ‘R’ had a reputation, at least 
among those who knew him, at College V. He was always 
known as one who enjoyed attention. He had been getting it by 


spoofing the dinnertime announcements of CAIR and other 


groups. At his first performance, he announced to the whole 
dining hall that “the Black, Jewish, Lesbian Senior Citizen’s 
alliance” was having a picnic in the quarry. People enjoyed this. 
for they responded with cheers, laughter and applause. 

The next night, Mr. R mounted the stage and declared that 
there was to be a meeting of “the committee that doesn’t give 
two shits about Alan Sable.” Once again, the crowd ate it up. 

Evidently, some people didn’t like it too much, and apparent- 
ly told him so in another place. The night after that, he appeared 
on stage brandishing a copy of the Marx-Engles Reader, 
proclaiming ‘You can’t stop me. I’ve done my research. I know 
what I’m talking about. I’ve done my research.” After he 
commented on a gay issue, Mr. F decided he’d had enough. He 
stood up and yelled, ‘You fucking idiot. You’re not at all funny. 
You don’t even know what you're saying.” 

Crosstalk ensued, and the audience seemed highly amused. R 
finally left the stage, and was buttonholed by F. This encounter 
nearly turned into a genuine fist fight. The mood of the dining 
hall suddenly changed. Many were shaken, most left earlier 
than usual. 

UCSC students are supposedly “liberal” or even “‘radical’’ 
on the whole, but this has its limits. Not only did many people 
laught at the disturbance, but always and everywhere, one could 
overhear conversations dismissing the activists as “just a bunch 


of crazies.”’ The activists, in turns, seemed to view themselves 


’ seriously, and any criticism of them, serious, satirical, construc- 


tive or destructive, was taken as an attack by Fascists upon all 
oppressed peoples. The case of R and F in the dining hall 
underscored the tensions and feelings on this campus. Another 
example of this sort of thing was the controversy over the 
Cowell News. 

In each case, the extreme of the Anti-CAIR feelings was 
manifested in a sort of ‘Reactionary Chic.”’ ‘‘Radical Chic’’ is 
the term invented a few years ago for what is left and groovy, 
henc reactionary chic is what is right and groovy. This reac- 
tionary chic has a certain irrational element for some, in that it 
criticizes form and substance. That is, people laught at CAIR 
because they look funny. These people may or may not be well 
informed. They are most certainly not dedicated to the causes 
and principles they laugh about. Perhaps it is in the nature of 
radical political zeal to look funny to those not in participation. 


There were, however, several rational objections to the 
activists. Most likely, these few obvious discrepancies were at 
the root of most people’s sense of reactionary chic. 

Most CAIR people that have spoken to me desired “‘respons- 
ible” criticism; indeed, most actively sought it from themselves 


and others. There were several aspects that were clearly wrong, 


that clearly alienated the “‘majority” of UCSC. Of course, it is 


true that this “majority” is nebulous and unorganized. Indeed, 
there was no organized opposition, besides the administration. 
For the most part, the smaller group of activists repulsed others 
in several ways. 

First, the IBM incident soiled the reputation of activism 
immensely. When Deck Hazen claims that the conflict between 
student factions is mythical and created only by administrative 
rhetoric (CHP, 12/Jan/78), he is out of touch with reality. The 

_ protestors forced off an IBM recruiter and someone hoping for a 
job. This school is for the benefit of aspiring corporate capital- 
ists, as much as anyone else, and these aspiring businessmen 

have the right to be recruited in peace. Despite what Hazen 
claims, the issue was one of morality. As evidenced by the 


enormous response to this paper, in the eyes of the students, this: ” 


group had no business defining morality for anyone else. 
Second, the rhetoric which is often used alienates most 


people. There is so much Marxist blather—misplaced and 
misused—that it cannot be taken seriously. ‘‘Liberalism” is a 
dirty word, the “individual” is another. For example, in a 
discussion between Alan Sable and his supporters concerning 
administrators they were about to confront, over and over again 
those present intoned ‘“‘Oh, so-and-so’s a good liberal, yuk, yuk, 
yuk.” Concerning one administrator, a woman informed Sable 
and the group that this person was the only Mexican-American 
to graduate from a UC campus in a certain year. He did it as an 
individual, this is for him the way it is always done, to which 
Sable could only reply, ‘‘ How tragic.” Hazen, CAIR and others 
commit the same error they attribute to the administration. 
They define the issues in their terms, so that only they are right. 
The result is a repulsive closed-mindedness. Using Marxist 

- jargon compounds the problem. People are confronted with the 
threat of ‘“‘Be Marxist, like us, or be wrong.”’ Although it is a 
pattern that the most zealous and extreme views are those most 
heard in a movement, the uncommitted people cannot abide by 
them, despite the fact that they are not truly representative voice 
for the movement. : 

Issues of rhetoric, however, don’t end there. Some patently 
illfounded and illogical arguments have been expounded in 
activist flyers. A glaring example was an open letter on a sheet 
entitled ““Whose University is this?”’: 

‘‘Alan Sable, a teacher here at UCSC, has recently been 
denied tenure. Alan believes that the social structure accom- 
modates competitive white males and does very little for other 
types of people. In Alan’s private life, he prefers to be intimate 
with other males. His views are different from the standard 
ideology of American society....Alan does’t value the agress- 

‘ive, competitive tendencies in his role as teacher. He would 
much rather spend his energies reaching out to his students on a 
personal basis. These tendencies are looked down upon by 
those who have fought long and hard to get to the top, and it is 
these people, as far as it is known, who have denied Alan 
tenure.” , 

It is commonly agreed that Sable’s Marxist views were not a 
factor in his tenure denial. The above letter, then implies that 
being gay, gentle, progressive, and people-oriented is a legit- 
imate excuse for not being judged by the criteria that all other 
professors are judged by, i.e. academic standards. It is taken one 
step further with the assertion that if being gentle and progres- 
sive precludes thrusting out at the forefront of academia, and 
Alan chooses to express his nature in this way, then todeny him 
tenure is culpable heterosexism. ; 
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New Wave Reactionary Chic at UCSC 
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Perhaps Sable was putting something into ScaIOw which 
most leave out. The evidence strongly suggests this. If so, he 
might be on the forefront of American sociology by giving it 
some extra humanity. But, for the time being, all are stuck with 
the traditional modes and methods. This is a societal standard, 
something that is bigger than this University or any one of its 
administrators. But, the fact remains that much of the reasoning 
publicized in the Alan Sable affair was ill-conceived. 

Finally, the rhetoric often took the tone of spoiled bratsman- 
ship. To most, it seemed ironic to complain about the “‘oppres- 
sive domination’’ of this university. 

These are the major complaints against the activists. Those 
‘who find,themselves not in tune. with: the direction and tone of 
the proj Sts; however, were’atso guilty of one major discrepan- 
cy: inaction. 

To an extent, one can hardly expect a group of students to ° 
take and defend the position of the administration. The admin- 
istration itself does this quite nicely. Protests in support of the 


‘Status quo are rarely very spirited. 


But there is much more. Most of those who were amused at 
the activism would most likely admit that they sympathized, if 
pressed a bit. They were alienated from the start by the rhetoric, 
the appearance of the activities. Regrettably, their more moder- 
ating voices were not heard. But, it is each person’s individual 
responsibility to care or not care, to be put off by appearances or 
to see through them. Other voices might have made the protests 
much more credible. 

Likewise, no one besides the police were there to stop the 
IBM embarrassment. This is an issue, not of appearance, but of 
substance, around which an organized opposition to CAIR 
might coalesce. There are people who deplore the American 
corporate presence in South Africa, yet would still insist upon 
freedom of choice at this university. If anything, there could be 
some coalition.to see,that something like this never happens 
again. 

So the lack of organized opposition to CAIR is partly out of” 
structure, partly out of irresponsibility. For so many reasons, 
resentment exists anyway, ied the most common form it takes 
is satire. hon é 

On one level this is pau for satire can often be the most 
biting and effective criticism. It can perform the service of 
getting people to reexamine themselves. 

But it can be destructive as well, especially if it is the only 
outlet. This reactionary chic sweeps up many, including those 
who have really not thought about the issues. 

In watching the theatrics of Mr. R in the College V dining hall, 
one thought that came to mind again and again was that this was 
the political manifestation of the New Wave. This was Punk 
Rock Politics. The New Wave is, in the words of Johnny 
Rotten, “pretty vacant, and (they) don’t care.” The punk 
element simply has no respect for any side. That in itself is a 
statement, but where criticism ends and Punk Fascism begins is 
not clear at all. 

The New Wave of Reactionary Chic is still here. It is both 
relevant and frightening. Its logical end is punkish irresponsibil- 
ity The best way to circumvent the extremes of the New Wave is 
through serious dialogue, criticism, and participation. Those 
who found the protests unattractive owe it to themselves to 
address questions on logical grounds, in a semi-responsible (at 
least) fashion. Otherwise, all that will exist on college campuses 
will be two extremes and a lot of bad feelings. 


MORE LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘injustice, specifically on this campus, are 
habituating to student feedback, as a bacteria 
would become immune to a penicillin. If we 
are to take part in our education, and it we are 
to correct the wrongs that now exist on 
campus, then we must further understand our 
own system of organization and learn from 
it's weaknesses. The chancellor has already 
demonstrated, by changing his system to 
accommodate and deal with ours, that such 
change can be accomplished. 

Randall Kostick 

Oakes College 


Dear Editor: 

This letter was written is response to cer- 
tain criticisms I have heard of the November 
15 rally (at which an IBM recruiter was 
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escorted off the campus) and the early De- 
cember Allen Sable tenure sit-in. 


Contrary to the opinions of many critics, 
there are no “absolute” rights in this country 
or this world. Rights.are solely defined by the 
society within which one lives. People can 
and do debate what should be a right. that is 
what much of modern politics is all about. In 
this nation there is not, and never has been, 
any universal right to freedom of speech. 
Many areas of speech, such as violent threats, 
have been legislated. 

Now. IBM is one of the major US corpora- 
tions involved in South Africa. The policies 
of IBM over the past 25 years have helped 
support the racist government of that nation. 
This government perpetuates violence and 
death to blacks (Steve Biko is a recent fine 
example) and even to opposition whites (the 
young daughter of banned Donald Woods 
recently received a sweater impregnated with 


eee 


a burning toxin). A person speaking in favor 
.of IBM's policies and thus implicitly in sup- 
port of the South African government and its 
policies. A person does not have any “absol- 
‘ute” right to such speech. 

Students here at UCSC have no voting 
power on IBM's policies and cannot effect- 
ively boycott IBM products. Students against 
IBM's policies who wish to take some action 
can thus resort only to terrorist acts and the 
like: More peacefully, they can follow the 
advice of Thoreau: “/tis nota man’s duty, as 
a matter of course, to devote himself to the 
eradication of anv, even the most enormous 
wrong; he may still properly have other 
concerns to engage him; but it is his duty, at 
least, to wash his hands of it, and, if he gives 
itno thought longer, not to give it practically 
his support. 

Students have little vote concerning who 


they may want, or not want, to speak on 
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campus. Thus, students against the policies of 
IBM who wish to take some action, but 
something as peaceful as possible, must take 
matters into their own hands. This is what 
was done on November 15. 

Likewise, students have little say as to 
which professors may teach and present their 
views on campus. However, when something 
such as the firing of a popular teacher occurs, 
an effective boycott of the school would be 
difficult to organize and would hurt most of 
the students involved. Students wishing to act 
must then resort to petitions, demonstrations 
and sit-ins. This is what happened in 
consequence to the firing of Allan Sable. 

As long as UCSC is autocratically control- 
led, students must take actions such as those 
of November 15 and December 2-5. No 
alternatives are available today. 

Steve Anderson. 
Crown College 
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Thursday 


COLLEGE V COLLEGE NIGHT — Mark Naftalin, blues pianist. 
formerly of Butterfield Blues Band. 6:15 pm., College‘V Dining Hall, 
FREE. . : 
ICE SKATING — A trip to the Ice Palace in Sunnyvale. Instructor will 
be available for beginners or advanced skaters. Tape your ankles and bring 
your parka. $2.75 includes transportation, admission and skates. Leave 
F.H. Parking Lot 6:45 pm., Advance sign up required, Field House office. 
MEETING — To discuss further action around the Sable case and the 
tenure process. All welcome. 7 pm., Student Music East (behind Crown). 
MECHA — General meeting. 7 pm., Rm. 102 Merrill. 

LECTURE — John Rothman, involved with negotiations between US 
government and Soviet Union for freedon of Soviet Jews: ‘The Struggle of 
Soviet Jews: A Political Perspective.” 7:30 pm., Rm. 175 Stevenson. 
FREE. 


~LECTURE — Jessie de la Cruz, Secretary/Treasurer, National Land for 


People, first woman organizer for the United Farmworkers Union: “A 
Farmworker Woman who is Fighting for Land.” 8 pm., Kresge Town 
Hall, FREE. (1st of 8 lectures on “The Future of the Human Condition: 
Issues Facing a Changing World.’’) 

MOVIE — “Lady from Shanghai,” directed by Orson Welles, starring 
Welles and Rita Hayworth. 8 and 10:15 pm., Stevenson Dining Hall. 
Stev. students 50¢, others $1. 

MEETING — First meeting of Greenpeace of Santa Cruz, 7:30 pm., 
Cowell Conference Rm. 

MEETING — Committee on Education, | pm., Rm. 145 Soc. Sci. 
SLIDES/TALK — Santa Cruz Bird Club. ** Appearance, Behavior, and 
Nesting Cycle of Allen’s Hummingbird,” by Dorothy Lilly, Branciforte 
Junior High School multi-purpose room, 7:30 pm. 


Friday 
$TOP BANKING ON APARTHEID — Help organize campaign 


against Bank of America. 3 pm. Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 
(Friday, Jan. 20). 


~ * (General Ann 


MONDAY AFTERNOON RECITAL SERIES — Students interested 
in performing in a series of student recitals to be presented in the 
Performing Arts Concert Hall must have their teacher’s recommendation 
and must till out a form available at the Busic Board Office. The form 
must be signed by the student’s teacher. Those students who study with 
teachers who are not on the UCSC faculty and those students who are not 
currently studying with anyone must arrange an audition with Mr. 
Ohyama. The recommendation form must be completed and returned to 
the Music Board Office at least ten days before the preferred performance 
date indicated. The programs will be announced one week in advance, and 
will be posted on the bulletin board at Performing Arts. We would like to 
have a recital every Monday at 4 pm. during Winter Quarter, so there will’ 
be enough time for everyone. 

STUDENT RESEARCH ASSOCIATES PROGRAM — Attention 
undergraduate science majors! Students accepted to this program will 
work for 10 weeks during the summer in laboratories of well-known 
medical scientists in the state of California. Applicants must be enrolled in 
a California College or University or be a state resident. Those chosen 
receive a non-taxable stipend of $750 to cover basic living needs for the 
internship. Students interested in applying should write to: Jonas E. 
Richmond, Ph.D., Chairman, Student Research Training Sub-Commit- 
tee, American Heart Association, California Affiliate, 805 Burlway 
Toad, Burlingame, CA. 94010, requesting an application form. At the 
time of application, the student should arrange to have official transcripts 
of all college work completed sent directly to the Student Research 
Training Sub-Committee at the above address. 

WORKSHOP ON WOMEN'S SEXUALITY — All day workshop for 
men and women on Sat., Jan. 21, from 10 am. to 5 pm., at the Center for 
Inner Arts, 328B Ingalls St. The workshop will include: Healing aspects 
of sexuality, Preventing venereal diseases, Misconceptions about wo- 
men’s sexuality, Slides on female anatomy and orgasmic response cycle, 
Sharing your sexuality with a partner, Women’s sexual fantasies, 
Women’s sexuality as a political issue, The oppression on women’s 
sexuality from a historical perspective, Oper discussion. Cost is $20. 
Bring a lunch. : 

KUUMBWA JAZZ CENTER EVENTS — Friady, Jan. 20, 9 pm.: Ed 
Kelly Group, from S.F. $2.50. 

Sat., Jan. 21, 9 pm.: The Lunar Ensemble: Michelle Rosewoman Trio. 
$2.50. 

Sun., Jan. 22, 8 pm.: Ashish Khan and Pranesh Khan: Indian Sarod and 
Tabla, $3. Call 427-2227 about renting facility on weeknights. 
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CAMPUS CAL 


FOR THE WEEK OF JANUARY 19 TH 


MOVIE — * Lady Sings the Blues,” starring Diana Ross, 7 and 9:30 pm., 
Classroom 2, $1. 

SYMPHONY MASSAGE — A new art form combining the beauty of 
music, massage, and the unclothed human body. Masseur J. Jackson will 
massage one woman to the accompaniment of three musicians playing 
classical music. 8 pm., Performing Arts Theater. General $3., students 
and senior citizens $2. Kresge students $1. 

LITURGY — Celebration of Eucharist with Father Jerry McCormick. 8 
pm., Crown-Merrill Rec Rm. Sponsored by the Newman Student Assoc. 
(A Catholic students group). 

KUSP RADIO — “Out on the Rolling Sea,” violin music from Sweden, 
India, and the Americas. | pm. 

SLIDE SHOW — Forest of Nisene Marks State Park at public meeting’ 
of Park's Citizens Advisory Committee, Aptos Branch Library, 8 pm. 


Saturday 


MEN’S BASKETBALL GAME — UCSC vs. UC San Francisco. 7:30 
pm., West Field House gym, near Oakes College, FREE. 

MOVIE — * Mystery of Leaping Fish,” with Douglas Fairbanks Sr., plus 
“Rocky Horror Picture Show.” 8 and 10:15 pm., Stev. Dining Hall. Stev. 
students, 50¢, others $1. 

DANCE — Live music by “Mongoose,” a hard hitting soul group from 
Monterey Bay Area. 9 pm., Merrill Dining Hall, FREE. 

KUSP RADIO — “It Takes all Kinds.’’ David Mayers previews Johnny 
Bumettes Rock ‘n’ Roll Trio. 9 pm. 


Sunday 


PEOPLE FOR A FREE SOUTH AFRICA — Meeting/potluck. Will 


plan upcoming projects. All interested welcome. 11:00 am., 211 Walnut. 
(425-7329) 


CONCERT — Crown Chamber Players. Heiichiro Ohyama, violin and 
viola; guests, Linda Berman-Hall, harpsichord; John Hajdu, tenor/Bar- 
Oque music: Handel, Vivaldi, L. Couperin, Duphly, Forqueray, J. S. 
Bach. 2:30 pm., Crown Dining Hall, FREE. 


CERAMICS! — There will be two non-credit ceramics classes offered at 
the Kresge/College V Crafts Center. Throwing will be emphasized, with 
additional instruction in handbuilding, decoration and glazing. Classes 
will meet once per week on Tuesdays 7 to 10 pm. or Wednesdays 7 to 10 
pm. The first meetings will be Jan. 24 - 25. There will be a $15. fee. For 
further information, look for posters around or call 426-3332 and ask for 
Jeremy. 


NOTICE TO PROSP. ENV. STUD. MAJORS — The deadline to 
apply for the Environmental Studies major, effective spring quarter 78 is 
Jan. 23 at 5 pm. There will be no exceptions. Complete dossiers may be 
turned into the Environmental Studies Office, Rm. 317 Soc. Sci., at any 
time up to the deadline. For further info., please drop by or call X2104. 


HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL REP. — Mr. Stuart Gordan, a 
graduate of Harvard Business School, will lead two discussion sessions: 
about the school on Thursday, Jan. 26th. These discussions will take place 
at 2 pm. and 4 pm. in Rm. 325 McHenry Library. For more info, call 
Diane at the Career Planning Center, X4085. 

SUMMER JOB OPPORTUNITIES W/FED. GOVERN. — Infor- 
mation on obtaining applications for summer job opportunities with the 
Federal Government is now available at the Career Planning Library. 
Don't wait. Most deadlines for applications fall very soon. Come by 
Career Planning, 350 McHenry Library. 

STAFF COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES ELECT. RESULTS — 
Four new members have been elected to serve on the Staff Committee on 
Committees. Sherry Phillips (Community Studies Board), Paul Shraeder 
(Central Garage), and Abby Thomas (Academic Personnel) will serve 
two-year terms. Olga Euben (College Eight) will serve the unexpired 
portion of Tom Lewis’ term ending December 1978. Lou Spaulding 
(College V) will continue to serve as Chair through 1978. The Committee 
is charged with nominating staff employees to serve on campus commit- 
tees and with raising issues of particular concern to staff employees. 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR — January 20: Last day of study list 
filing period. After this date, file in person at the Registrar’s office. $10. 
late fee. 


REQUEST FOR NON-RELEASE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 
—~ Last day to file for this quarter. Registrar's office. 


PROP EREE SDNY TERR See ene nay 


CONCERT — Spencer Burleson, classical guitarist/composer. BUY 4h 
specializes in contemporary avant-garde music. 3 pm., Thimann Lecture 
Hall 3. General $3., students and senior citizens, $2. 
LECTURE/EXHIBIT — “I Never Saw Another Butterfly.” children’s 
art and poems from Terezin Concentration Camp 1942-44. Over 15.000 
children entered Terezin, only 100 ever left — this is a selection of their aii 
and poetry. Lecture and introduction to exhibition by Rabbi Rick Litvak. 3 
opm., Hall Gallery. Exhibit: Jan. 22 — 28, College V Hall Gallery, 1 — ‘ 
pm., daily. Donations accepted. 
CONCERT — Holly Near and Mary Watkins. 7 and 9:30 pm. 
Performing Arts Theatre. $3.50. 
MOVIE — “Man in the Iron Mask, starring Joan Bennett, Alan Hale, 
Louis Hayward; 7 pm. “Scaramouche,” starring Stewart Granger, Elanor 
Parker, Mel Ferrer, Janet Leigh; 9:30 pm., Classroom 2, $1. 
MEETING — Spontaneous Self-expression Encouter Group: esperience 
liberating self expression by watching or participating. Do you get mad 
enough to scream or so happy you could laugh out loud? 8 pm., Kresge 
_153. For more info call Jeff, 425-0815. 
SIERRA CLUB HIKE — 8 miles on beach from Gazos Creek to Ano 
Nuevo. Bring lunch ana warm clothing. Meet at County Government 
Center parking lot 9 am., Call 684-1333. 
KUSP RADIO — “Sunday Night Special.” Live Broadcast! Tune in at & 
pm. for details. “Coffee Cantata.”’ Peter Feistman presents composers 


Monday 


COLLOQUIUM — David A. Kenny, Harvard University, Associate 
Professor. Also a candidate for the Psychology/Stevenson Associate 
Professor position: * Designs for Social Interaction,” | pm., 499 Soc. Sci.. 
FREE. 

LECTURE — “Women as Health Care Professionals.” Sue Ellen 
Massey, practicing gynocologist in San Jose; Celeste Phillip, nursing 
instructor at West Valley College; plus a panel of three women in gaajor 
health care professions. 2:30 pm., Rm. 212 Soc. Sci. FREE. 
permits available at the Cookhouse for 50¢. y 
INTER-TRIBAL STUDENT ALLIANCE — General meeting. 5 pm., 
Rm. 196 Kresge. 


COMMUNITY STUDIES MEDIA LABORATORY WORKSHOP— 
Begin by learning how to design and layout pamphlets to best convey your 
message. End the month with skills to orgainize a community group 
newsletter. Students will have the opportunity to work on an apprenticeship 
basis with KZSC’s Womyn’s Radio Collective as well as develop broadcast 
skills including interviewing prodecures, audio recording and editing expe: 
tise. Students will work collectively to create productions focusing on such 
areas as cultural programming, altemative community news and public 
affairs. Participants will examine the idealogical role media plays in modern 
society. Discussion will focus of federal, state ard local laws governing public 
access and their relationship to the idealogical forces of media. Participants 
iwill also begin development of basic technical video skills. Enrollment 's 
limited. Community Studies students have priority. Instructors: Chela 
Sandoval, Dennis Speer. Guest lecturers: Laurie Cubbin, Mike Rotkin. 
Alex Wills. For information call 429-4010. 


MINORITY STUDENTS! — On Tues., Jan 24, at 5 pm., the Care 
Planning Center and the Educational Opportunity Program will sponsw! 
an information session for minority students interested in medicine. The 
discussion will focus primarily on the role of the Pre-medical Committee 
at UCSC and the ways in which it can be used most effectively by minority 
students. The discussion will take place at the Career. Planning Center. 
350 McHenry Library. For more info., call X2183 or X2296. 


ar co 
ATTENTION NEW WINNERS APPLYING FOR CAL cram be 


OR B — If you need a copy of your GPA from high school or post high 
school, the registrars office has requested that you come to their office no 
later than January 27. This will enable the registrars office time to process 
your request and give you enough time to send the information to college 
scholarship service to meet their deadline of Feb. 1. 


INSANE POETRY PRODUCTIONS EVENT — “Keep the Beat on 
the Street.’* A monthly poetry reading in service to live poetry and music, 
presents live street poetry, Sat., Jan. 28th, at 1:30 pm. on the corner of 
Pacific and Church Sts., Downtown Santa Cruz. “Keep the Beat on the 
Street” is a special show, featuring the unparalled talents of: Jim Ryan and 
the Beat Street Band, Dianne Ransey, The Broken Angles Review and 
The Blues Gators. Saturday’s reading is in particular response to the 
question of freedom of public expression and in support of street artistry. 
For furthere information, contact Insane Poetry Productions, 423-2735. 
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— “McCabe and Mrs. Miller,”’ starring Warren Beatty and Julie 
Christie. Directed by Robert Altman. 7 and 9:30 pm., Classroom 2. Series 
ticket $5.50 , single, $1. 

COLLEGE V FIGURE DRAWING GUILD — Classes every Mon- 
day, with a live model each week. 7 and 10 pm., Rm. D-248, College V. 
$2. for the quarter. 

BIBLE STUDY — Donna Dong, San Francisco State: Missions.” 8 
pm., Health Center Conference Room. 

KUNG FU CLUB — Organizational meeting for all students interested 
in studying San Soo Kung Fu. with Ralph Caliendo from L.A. An 
introduction to the art as self-defense and philosophy, as well as funding 
activities, will be discussed. 9 pm., Martial Arts Room, East Field House. 
For more info call Eric, 426-1388 nights. 

KUSP RADIO — “Dusty Dan’s Diatonic Deliverence,” “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,”’ by Roger Sessions. 9 am. : 
ISRAELI DANCING — For all levels each Monday night. 7:30 to 9:30 

pm., East Field House Activity Bldg. FREE. Questions call Lauie Topel, 

425-0897. Bring your friends. 

MEETING — Kyak club meeting at 7 pm. at 301 Barson St., S.C., across 
from New Riverside Restaurant, to discuss forthcoming activities. All 


Tuesday 


RUNNING/JOGGING WORKSHOP — A workshop for interested 
individuals who would like to become involved in a self-pace program of 
running. Workshop includes conditioning and warmup excercises as well 
as jogging trails around campus. 3 pm., East Field House. Advance sign 
up required, FREE. 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Greg Davis, University Southern 
California: “Selected Aspects of the Mesozoic and Cenozoic Tectonic 
Evolution of the Pacific Northwest.’ 4 pm., Rm. 165, Appl. Sci., FREE. 
BIOLOGY SEMINAR — David Epel, Hopkins Marine Station: ‘How 
Spegm Triggers Development at Fertilization.” 4 pm., Thimann Lecture 

)FREE, 

E — “The Maltese Falcon,” directed by John Houston, starring 
Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor, Peter Lorre, Sidney Greenstreet; “*The 
Postman Always Rings Twice,’ directed by Tay Garnett, starring Lana 


REGISTRATION ENDS — College approval and a $25. late fee are 
required after January 20. 


NEEDED! — Kresge/College V Crafts Center is in need of supersisors! 


Call the Crafts Center 429-4079, or Bruce Bangert 429-2115 if you're 
interested. 


ATTENTION VETERANS! — Effective Oct. 1, 77, monthly educa- 


tiona benefits for veterans and veterans’ dependents were increased by. 


6.6% to $311.00. 

Effective Oct. 1, 77, the monthly maximum for veterans’ tutorial 
assistance was increased from $65.00 to $69.00 with an increase in the 
overall maximum from $780.00 to $828.00. 

‘Effective Jan. 1st, 1978, the Veterans Educational Loan limit for a regular 
academic year was increased from $1500.00 to $2500.00. 

Effective Jan. | 1978, the hourly veteral work study rate was increased 
from $2.50 to $2.65. A work-study veteran can work a maximum of 250 
hours per quarter. 

For information regarding the increase in veterans educational benefits 
contact Rhonda Silva or Rob Clerisse at the handicapped and veteran 
services office. Rm. 125 Central Services. 429-2829. 


PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF SC — First meeting in 1978 
Aptos Library on Thurs., Jan. 26, at 7:30 pm. Featured speaker on 


National Conference, and the Democratic nominee for the office of State 
Senator in 1972. Also on the program will be an explanation of the 
Volunteers in Politics plan by Katherine Ley. Robert Colonna and Robert 
Lissner will give a short discussion of the status of the recall movement 


being conducted against three County Supervisors. The public is invited to 
attend. 


BAR 717 RANCH — Interviews will be held on Fnday, Jan. 20th 
between the hours of 9 am. and 4:30 pm. for Summer positions available at 
Bar 717 Ranch, Trinity County, California. Seeking students who have 


“ completed 2 years of college with strong emphasis in Environmental 


Studies and experience related to children. Very helpful to have WSI or 
advanced life-saving and first-aid training. Must be willing to work very 
hard. Foreign students and married couples with these qualifications are 
encouraged to sign up. For interview appointment, see Sharon in Student 
Employment, Rm. 302, Applied Science Building, or call X4024,, 


Turner, John Garfield. 7:30 pm., Classroom 2. Series ticket $6., single, 
$1. 

KUSP RADIO — “Don't be Bashful,”” Roger Emanuel’s interviews 
local composer Victor Spiegel. 3 pm. 


Wednesday 


MOVIE — “American Women Profiles in Courage."’ One-hour movie 
about courageous women in American History, narrated by Patricia Neal. 
All encouraged to attend the viewing. 3 pm., Rm. 212 Soc. Sci. FREE. 
Sponsored by Women’s Re-entry Program. For info call X2552. 
BIKE CLINIC — A drop-in clinic for the bicycling population. Answers 
to your cycling questions, i.e. repair, maintenance, etc. 3 pm., East Field 
House, trailer no. 1, FREE. 

MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Anthony Otsuka, Professor 


of Biology, UCSD: ‘Biotin Operon: Regulation and Sequencing.” 4 pm..- 


Rm. 397, Thimann Labs, FREE. 

MOVIE — “The Chase,” starring Marlon Brando, Jane Fonda, Robert 
Redford. 7 and 9:30 pm., Kresge Town Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others, 
75¢, = 

UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP SERVICES — Students, 
faculty, and staff from all denominations are invited to attend. Campus 
ministry staff and select faculty members will be preachers. Christian 
student organizations will help plan services. 7:30 pm., Health Center 
Library. Meditation by Rev. L. Mikkelsen, St. John the Baptist Episcopal 
Church, Capitola. 


INAUGURAL LECTURE — Priscilla W. Shaw, UCSC Professor of 
English and Comparative Literature: “Sorting Out Being a Woman 
Professional.” 8 pm., Thimann lecture Hall 3, FREE. 

LECTURE — Learn how to improve all aspects of your life. Attend a free 
introductory lecture on the Transcendental Meditation Program by a fully 
qualified teacher of the TM technique. 8 pm., Charles E. Merrill Rm., 
FREE. 

COLLOQUIUM — Ben Tong. visiting psychology professor: “Chinese 
America: A Critical Perspective.” 8 pm., Charles E. Merrill Rm., FREE. 
KUSP RADIO — “Monterey Bay All Star Review.’ Comedy spoof with 
Jack the Rapper. 3 pm. 


Qs 


Thursday 


DISCUSSION — Exploring topics in Judaism with Rabbi Rick Litvak. 
Weekly discussion group of contemporary Judaism. 12 noon, Cowell 
Dining Hall. , 


TOURNAMENT — Men’s Beginning and Intermediate Racquetball 
Singles. 7 pm., East Courts. Warm up 6—6:45 pm. Players must sign up 
inadvance. ; 


LECTURE WITH SLIDES — Members of Sth China Delegation: 


“China Today: Impressions of Post-Mao China.” 7:30 pm., Rm. 283, 
Soc. Sci., FREE. 


MOVIE — “Blazing Saddles,”* with Mel Brooks. 8 and 9:15 pm., Stev. 
Dining Hall. Stev. stud. 50¢, others $1. 


POLARITY WORKSHOP — Learn relaxation techniques through 
your body's polarity. This workshop will be an introduction to polarity. 
Bring a partner. 8 pm., College V Fireside Lourige. FREE. Advance sign 
up required, Field House. 


LECTURE — Susan Scrimshaw, UCSA assistant professor, School of 
Public Health: “The Fertility of Third World Women: What They Want 
and What They Get.’ 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall., FREE. 
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by Forrest Jones 


How can anybody really dig a crew of 
despicable scumbags? I don’t know, but after 
seeing Johnny Rotten and his miserable Sex 
‘Pistols last night at Winterland, I’m con- 
vinced it’s possible. 

The vocabulary of any nose picking, zit- 
popping, masturbating miscreant is more 
suited to the conveyance of the Sex Pistols’ 
mood than the terminology of the professor of 
music appreciation, because the Sex Pistols 
are not quite music. Johnny Rotten is an 
affront to music, and a challenge to music. 
The Sex Pistols yank music from the earth, 
roots and all, smear the mud on their own 
faces, and look up smiling. The Sex Pistols 
are cretinous and smegmated. 


_ The term “punk rock” is misleading. The 
performers are punks, assuredly. They spit 
and talk dirty. They kick things around, show 
off their muscles, and arch their groins at you. 
They wear shiny sharp objects and black 
leather. They assume strange positions. But 
they are no languid slopsters. They are pro- 
fessionals you pay to make you feel angry and 
revolted because they make you feel excited 
and fascinated as well. The Sex Pistols are a 
decidedly unadolescent brand of punksterism. 
Johnny and his slimy scoundrels are not 
clumsy, but carefully distorted. Their awk- 
wardness and bad taste is highly polished. A 
group of professional retards with powerful 
toys? The music is rock, assuredly. But the 


Close Encounters 
of the Billiards Kind 


by Bill Jabine 


Let us to billiards — Shakespeare 


The place and time of the origin of the table 
games played with a stick and various num- 
bers of small balls is lost in antiquity. Al- 
though some historians have claimed the 
existence of games anticipating the modern 
forms as early as Roman or even Greek times, 
the lack of an epic poem by Homer or a sonnet 
by Livy celebrating some heroic ‘‘Cairo Fats” 
presents a difficulty for those who would 
press for a classical origin for the games we 
know today. n 

Like a:place and time of birth, an earliest 
reference to billiards is elusive. It is said that 
Mary, Queen of Scots, protested on being 
deprived of her billiard table during the time 


_ she was imprisoned in the Tower of London. 


The first English language description of the 
rules of abilliards game.is in a book published 
in 1674 entitled Charles Cotton’s Compleat 
Gamester. The English diarist John Evelyn 
is said to have made a practice of noting the 
billiard tables in country mansions which he 
visited. These differed from the tables we are 
familiar with today in that they had slate 
surfaces and hard, or perhaps layered cloth, 
“bumpers.” fs, 

It is reasonable toassume that the games of 
billiards were invented in more than one place 
and at more than one time, and that, along 
with the playing equipment, they followed a 
course of evolution having two principal 
branches culminating in- the two types of 
game known respectively as carom, or bil- 
liards, and pocket pool. Carom, popular in 
France and England, is played on a table 
which. measures 2 meters by 3.7 meters, 
rather larger than the 1.4 by 2.7 meter table 
used for pocket pool. The carom table has no 
pockets, but otherwise resembles the pocket 
Pool table, traditionally covered in a green felt 
and having vulcanized rubber bumpers (one 
of the first patents on the vulcanization proc- 
ess was taken by a manufacturer of pool 
tables). 

Pool players in this country would probab- 
‘ly find carom, which uses only three balls and 
whose object, with some variations, is to 
score a carom, in which.one ball, called a cue 
ball, is made to hit each of the other two balls 
in succession, sorely lacking in action. The 


. variations from the basic game require that 


the ball also hit the bumper one or more times 
at some point during its travel. 

Pocket pool, as the name implies, is played 
‘on a table having six’ pockets, one in each 
corner and one on the middle of each of the 


4. gait etre ita ee ey FEES OKO ES 


rules of the American versions of pool are 
well known. However, snooker, ine English 
version of pocket pool, is an interesting ver- 
sion of the game familiar to local pool hall 
denizens. It is played with 21 balls, six of 
which are numbered, | 5 plain red balls, and a 
cue ball. The thing of the game is to alter- 
nately knock red and numbered balls into the 
pockets, using the cue ball.. The numbered 
balls, which at this stage of the game can be 
sunk irrespectively of their value, afe re- 
turned to the table each time, until there are 
no red balls left on the table. The numbered 
balls must then be sunk in order. The word 
snooker may derive from the Middle English 
snook, to sniff out. To be snookered is to be 
left with no easy shots by your opponent. This 
is not the same as being schnockered, i.e., ina 
state of inebriation. 

Pool, like horseracing, is both a sport of 
kings and a king among sports. It has been 
said that proficiency at pool is a sign of a 


misspent youth. This unfortunate reputation _ 


is undeserved. The game has been respon- 


_ sible for some great moments in history. In 


1868, one John Wesley Hyatt, searching for 
a better billiard ball—the traditional elephant 
tusk ivory balls wore poorly and were affected 
by the. weather—discovered that a mixture of 
nitrocellulose, camphor, and alcohol could be 
‘heated and molded ‘in a hudraulic press to yield 
a superior ball, and iricidentally started the 
modem plastics industry. Many of the famous 
and beautiful people of the world have been 
attracted to the game. Sir Kenneth Clark tells 
_us in his autobiography that he found billiards 
to be a valuable relaxation, somuch so that he 
played for several hours on the evening fol- 
lowing his father’s death. Thus civilization 
and the pool table are inextricably linked. 
Americans have emphasized the ability to 
make the difficult shot, the shot that requires 
knowledge of how to put a spin on the ball— 
what we call English and the English call 
side; of how to just kiss another ball with the 
cue ball, or slam it dead center, or anywhere 
in between, making the struck ball follow any 
line from an exact extension of the cue ball’s 
path to one past a right angle from that path, 
so much so that the order the balls are 
pocketed in has become superfluous and the 
numbering of the balls vestigal in most 
American games. But whether the game 
being played is carom, or snooker, or pocket 
pool, at its heart is the combination of instinct 
and experience into the skill with which the 
good player makes what appears impossible 
to the untrained eye look easy. 
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rock is not quite music. It’s louder than 
music: so loud you can’t understand: the 
lyrics. Melody is mutilated, but the sound is 
high veocity, high energy, and makes you 
want to jump around. Epileptic music? Re- 
markably, it makes you feel good and want 
more. Leaving Winterland, I felt purged and 
vaccinated by a solid dose of ugliness. 

The peaceful intentions of the punk rock 
enthusiasts, sporting multicolored hair, torn 
shirts, and leather, were betrayed by their 
bland expressions and cautious behavior. 
They did, however, participate in the spec- 
tacle. They threw garbage at the Pistols to 
show their appreciation for a good insult. 

**Those men are pigs, not musicians.” 


We 


Two fine swashbuckler films made during 
the height of Hollywood’s studio production 
will be shown in Classroom Unit 2 this 
Sunday night, January 22. Man in the Iron 
Mask was directed by James Whale, the man 
responsible for the horror classics Franken- 
stein, Bride of Frankenstein, and The 
Invisible Man as well as the musical, Show 
Boat. Political intrigue revolving around two 
royal brothers in 18th century France with a 
guest appearance by the Three Musketeers 
makes The Man in the Iron Mask a Holly- 
wood favorite. 

Scaramouche is directed by George 
Sidney, who is responsible for a newer ver- 
sion of the musical Showboat and the old 
classic swashbuckler The Three 
Musketeers. Scaramouche, set during the 
time of the French Revolution, features some 
recognized Hollywood stars such as Janet 
Leigh of Psycho and Stewart Granger of 
They Live by Night. é 

Come see swordplay, damsels in distress, 
kings, and some of their nastier habits at 
Classroom Unit 2, Sunday, January 22. Man 
in the Iron Mask at 7:00, Scaramouche at 
9:30. Admission is $1.00. Sponsored by 
Thumb Productions. 
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..is subjected to mutant 
degenerate Sex Pistols 


“Up yours, Johnny.” 

They seemed to hate the Pistols and love 
every minute of it. 

‘God save the Queen,”’ squawks Johnny 
Rotten. ‘She ain’t no human bein’.” 

Neither are you, Johnny, you destestable 
mutant. 

Thus, the question posed by mutant rock. 
Is this blatant farce the beginning of the end of 
rock and roll? Is it a next step in the evolution 
of contemporary music? Is it just a passing 
fetish? At least it’s worth checking out. Johnny 
Rotten and his filthy stinking Sex Pistols are 
sick and vomiting proof that bad taste needn't 
taste bad. — 


a 


BAM MAGAZINE, the California music 
magazine, in conjunction with The orsborn 
Group, will present The First Annual Bay 
Area Music Awards—A Tribute to out- 
standing members of the local music com- 
munity. The award ceremony is on Tuesday, 
Jan. 24, beginning at 8:30 PM at the Japan 
Center Theater, 1881 Post Street, in San 
Francisco. Master of Ceremonies will be Bay 
Area Personality Terry McGovern and 


_ Rolling Stone’s Senior Editor Ben-Fong 


Torres. Highlighting the evening will be Fan- 
tasy Artists “The Hoodoo Rhythm Devils” 
and Capitol Artists “The Norton Buffalo 
Stampede” as well as many other special 
guest performers. This event, produced by 
KSAN Radio, with the assistance of FM 
Productions, Fantasy Records, and Capitol 
Records, can be heard live on KSAN, 95 
FM. Tickets may be purchased at all BASS 
outlets and will be $6 in advance and $7 at the 
door. For further information call 524-4604. 
Holly Near and Mary Watkins will be at 
UCSC Performing Arts Sunday, January 
22nd. Shows are at 7 and 9:30 pm. (The 
second show is especially for women). Tick- 
ets at Santa Cruz Box Office are $3.50. 


Shelly’s Cove Pizza 


By R. L. Bloscope 


Those three hour editorial board meetings 


‘leave the participants exhausted and quite 


hungry. McDonald's was un acceptable, 
Burger King is hyper orange hype eye tiring 
bleah. Whoppers or no, so pizza seemed OK. 
Poco we thought was expensive so alterna- 
tives were in order. High consciousness clos- 
et collectivist journalists don’t eat mass mar- 
ket fast weighed out food — Round Table — 

or lowest of the low (Saga owned) Straw Hat 
(Santa Cruz Vans hang out) garbage. Heard 
about a place out by the Yacht Harbor. N. O. 
parish is a yat harbor too but it means 
something like a hick or a redneck and there 
isn't supposed to be a “ch” in that. Sometim- 
es deserted restaurants are bad news but we 
were hungry and walked right in sat right, 
down daddy let our minds roll on. Saw one! 
coming out of the oven had lots of what looked 
like the cat left behind nice and evenly dist- 


ributed around the pie. Chop meat she said I 
said OK we'll pass. Large cheese. Then we 
saw the game and wasted fifty cents. Giant 
screen remote control shoot the birds sound 
effects trophies and all but we didn’t get even 
one replay. Twenty five more cents to the juke 
box that didn’t even have a decent disco. 
Chose the Stones. The pie came we notice 
something unusual about the place. We were 
the only guys there the waitress bartender was 
an androgynous giant. It didn’t affect the pie 
though it was horrible. Mix one part Scott 
towels three parts Heinz’ finest, layer thinly 
with a secret (you won't catch the Russians 
chasing this one) blend of cheeses. Yield one 
large cheese. which we ate anyway, rather 
than face starvation and delay the next issue. 
We noticed many kinds of beer on the wall but 
the place was closing (they let us out the back, 
maybe to protect our reputations). Del Taco, 
here we come. 


yo 
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ragtime 


by David Arenson 

He used to watch Pink Panther on Saturday mornings and’ 
the liked to dance. He loved children, beer, cheese, and 
crackers. He liked to read books and said there was nothing 
like a good play. 

Hubert Humphrey was an uncommon man who enjoyed 
common pleasures and never forgot the common roots from 
which he came. 

The son ot a druggist, he was born in Wallace, South 
Dakota in 1911. His father schooled him on the teachings of 
a populist thrice defeated for the presidency, William 
Jennings Bryan. He was raised in the prairie on traditional 
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» : — American populist principles, on the belief that free enter- 
B __. the Puji FX is the fiest truly high fidelity prise was basically good but that everyone had a right to a 
- Cossete capanie ot yielaing escepnonal clas piece of the pie, regardless of race or social status. He 
ity and definition of sound. The new Fuji Pure ; : ‘ 
Fernx oxide tape formulation represents a learned that ma a land of wealth, things like poverty, hunger, 
major advance in the world of magnetic audin disease. and ignorance were inexcusable. . 
tape. In overall performance the Fuji FX is the ¥ Like so many others of his generation, the depression 
finest cassette available today R..’ cog Sane brought him to early adulthood. His parents were forced to 
[ }No special bias needed Top perform eg sell their home in order to keep their drugstore, and Hubert 
ance on any cassette recorder : it * returned from school to find his father in the orchard, crying.: 
)Pure Perrix is composed of microscop oy m4 a ‘ “*That was the moment I ceased being a child, when I began 
= oY ically small, unitorm oxide particles tor [| PA Ree. ® to have an adult’s awareness of the pain and tragedy in life,”’. 
) : superb recording, with length to width ratio ;| ea oa he once said. 


ot 8.1 t 20 ; : The Humphreys soon moved south to Baton Rouge and 
| | Fuy’s exclusive binder allows especial | ° Hubert received a master’s degree in political science at 
ly dense, uniform packing and virtually Louisiana State University, earning Phi Beta Kappa Hon- 
eliminates drop-outs ‘ors. Before that, he had earned a degree at the Denver 
| J Precision slitting to incredibly close a College of Pharmacy, and in 1936 married Muriel Fay 
and flat tolerances for precise winding in y Buck, who was at first unimpressed with him “because he 
all modes kidded around so much.” They moved to Minneapolis and 
For protessional quality cassette record. Humphrey earned degrees in economics and public admin- 
rt SESS EULER: Mamaaenee by aay istration at the University of Minnesota. 
oe His political career began with his election as Mayor of 
-Minneapolis in 1945. He stood up at the Democratic 
National Convention in 1948 and pushed through a strong 
civil rights plank, thus precipitating a walkout by Southern 
segregationists. 

Humphrey was elected to the senate in 1948 and was 
serving his fifth term there when he died. In times of national 
befuddlement he led us along a humanitarian path and his 
list of accomplishments is endless: He authored the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957 and 1964. He initiated the 24th 
Amendment which abolished the Poll Tax. He designed the 
Job Corps, VISTA, and Project Headstart, and he created 
the Food for Peace Program. Without him, the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks and the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty would 
have been a long time in coming. He-created Medicare and 
the Food Stamp Program, and in the months before his death 


tial campaigns, and in 1968 he almost made it. But being 
Lyndon Johnson’s Vice President and having supported 
Johnson’s war was a mistake that cost him what he wanted 
most. Loyalty is a precious commodity in the political world, 
and he felt that he had to be loyal to the man he served under, 
-although we cannot ultimately excuse his misjudgement. 

He said that losing to Nixon was the longest day of his life. 
“To lose,to Nixon,” he said in his autobiography. “Ye 
Gods. No warmth. No strength. No emotion. Noheart...We 
could have won it. We should have won it.” 

’ But he always rebounded from defeat. **{ don’t like to lose 
at all,” he said. “I’ve only been a good loser because I’ve 
wanted to fight on.” ; 

He always fought on, and he did so with gusto, enjoying it 
every inch of the way. He was called the Happy Warrior, 
and in his 1968 campaign declared that he was running on 
the Politics of Joy. He was much criticized for that, but he 
was often the only one in Washington who seemed to 
remember that the Constitution said something about the 


pursuit of happiness. 

Humphrey loved to be loved by others and this was part of 
his joy and a source of much of his strength. He never 
searched for “higher consciousness” to guide him through 
life’s turbulent pockets. 

For Humphrey, life was not merely something to be 
looked at. ‘‘I’m a child at heart,” he once said. “I don’t 
believe in being a stodgy old fossil. You’ve got to live.” 

His style became old fashioned at a time when people vote 
for candidates who cry “less is more”’ and beg with “love 
me, trust me.” He was what he was and would sometimes 
say, “Here I am, warts and all.’’ He was not a man for media 
images because he had more respect for the common man 


and woman than that. ) 
The values of the tradition in which he was raised may be 
the subject of current mockery, but the dreams of which he 


spoke will be dreamed by our children, and the results of his 


dedicted strength in making those dreams come true has 
created a legacy that will not be forgotten, not even after 


Hubert Humphrey has faded from our national memory. 


Hugo’s Armenian 
Deli & Restaurant 


AUTHENTIC ARMENIAN CUISINE 


Meat and Vegetarian 


Lunches and Dinners start at $1.50 
Sandwiches $1.20-2.00 


Shish Kebob Sandwiches $2.50 
Beer... -Wine 

Available for banquets on Sundays 

Catering Also 


OPEN MON. SAT. 11 to 10 
Closed Sunday 
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COLLEGE SOPHOMORES 


Applications should be submitted NOW for the 
Regents Scholarship for FALL 1978-9. Appoint- 
ment to the Regents Scholarship is the most 
distinguished recognition the Board of Regents 

_can accord a student. If you will be a continuing 


UCSC junior in the FALL, you are eligible to 
apply. The Regents Scholarship is based on merit 
and academic excellence. Eligibility for Finan- 
cial Aid is not necessary to be a recipient. Those 
who are not eligible for financial aid can receivea 
$100 Honorarium. 


Applications are available at Financial Aid 


Library Copy Service 
Non Profit and Self-Supporting 
Xeroxing and Binding 

Cash Jobs Welcomed Large or Small 

UCSC McHenry Library 429-2919 


Six weeks: June 25 - August 5, 1978 


Next summer you can attend a fully- 
accredited University of California Summer Session 
at an internationally renowned English University. 


Select two 4-unit courses, taught by 
Cambridge dons, froma varied curriculum. 
planned to take advantage of the English location, 
and supplemented with field trips. 


Live and study at 600-year old Pembroke 
College, the home of many generations of British 
scholars. 


Become totally immersed in British culture 
through interaction with Cambridge University 
faculty, staff and students; attendance at plays and 
concerts; and visits to major historical sites. 


FEE: The instructional fee is $425. The cost 
of room and board for six weeks at Pembroke 
College will approximate $700. All field trips, 
social events and recreational activities are included. 


DEADLINE: Early registration is required, 
and enrollment is strictly limited. For further 
information, return the coupon below, or phone 


(714) 833-5493. 


MAIL TO: Summer Sessions Office, 148K Administration 
Bldg, University of California, Irvine, Ca. 92717. 


Please send me materials on the UCI Summer Session at 
Cambridge University. 


Name 


Street Address 


Clyro a ne ee Sint Zip | 


+06 £o.9 2.9.4 


Attend UC Summer 
Session at Cambridge 
University, England 


UNDER 
THE 


SKYWAY 


by Eric Eigenfeld 


General Pulaski died two hundred years ago. Perhaps he 
died more recently, but few people care. Those that do are a 
minority among millions who don’t—who drive over his 
black, elevated, latticeworked highway through the nerve 
center of American trucking, Jersey City. The Skyway 
seems as ageless, as permanent as the Gedrge Washington, 
Bridge, though it’s not nearly as majestic. But these drivers, 
who run 60 through a 45 zone and brave the hazards of hood- 
mounted chrome radar and Vascar equipped State Police, 
pass obliviously over a world darkened by the strangely 
ominous steelwork a hundred feet above. For if the romant- 
icized lifeblood of California flows along its freeways, then 
the New Jersey which exists in the California mind is here. 

Antoine the Snail works under the skyway, and Ahseed, 
who fills jugs with pure muriatic and wears a particle mask to 
protect himself from the fumes. When the temperature and 
humidity are even at 85, they spend their break time sitting 
on the dock in back enjoying the breeze which blows from 
the manure plant across the way. 

Brother Moscato’s is under the skyway: the junkyard 
where someone once claimed that Jimmy Hoffa’s remains 
were laid to rest. You can buy lunch at the Skyway Diner, 
but this is the rich trucker’s restaurant, where the Cabover 
Freightliners have double sleepers and dual pyrometers. 

You can take the Skyway to the Holland Tunnel and then 
you’re in New York. New York is where you straightarm old 
ladies in the subway, to avoid missing the train or having to 
stand up from Forest Hills to Third Avenue. It’s not that you 
want her seat. She’ll end up sitting the whole way in, but by 

. the time you get to the middle of the car all the seats are taken 
and you spend the whole trip staring down at some surly 
West Indian and getting poked in the ass by a fat lady with 
four suitcases. 

Then you go upstairs, and buy a pretzel from a pushcart 
vendor. In New York, you need a license for everything-especi- 
ally for sidewalk vending. In the chestnut and pretzel field 
the one requirement is that you have an impenetrable 
accent, preferably Greek, before you are granted a license. 
The Greeks that do this work are neither friendly nor 
intelligent, but are fiercely protective of their territory. 
When the City gave a single vendor the exclusive right to 
work the lucrative Central Park area, the others were out- 
raged. They protested through the proper channels, and 
grumbled more than usual. We all know that you can’t fight 
City Hall, and it appeared that nothing would be done. So 
they beat the guy to a pulp and he voluntarily gave up his 
exclusive franchise, thereby restoring competition to the 
business. Anyway, you don’t put mustard on the pretzel. 
That’s Philadelphia: putting mustard on a pretzel in New 
York is like wearing sandals and socks to Maxwell’s Plum — 
it’s just not done. 


That last phrase is the ene they used when my friend, an 
architecture student at Tulane, designed a tall building 
entirely supported by concrete pillars set in the middle of the 
building. After you finish your pretzel, you can walk across 
the street and see the Citicorp building which has fifty or so 
stories of concrete sitting on three centered pillars. It’s New 
York’s answer to the Transamerica pyramid, except this one 
is shaped like a right triangle at the top. After all this roaming 
around you’re probably late for whatever you went into the 
city for, so I guess you’d better go. I might run into you on the 
way, but I might not recognize you. I'll be too busy elbowing 
by you in my rush to catch the crosstown bus. 
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No. 1 Rated 


Women’s Training Flat 


fin «= Lady Waffle 


Trainer 
by Nike 


AND SPORTSWEAR! 


WE FEATURE: 


ADIDAS ¢ ALPINE DESIGN * BROOKS ¢ DAVIS ¢ NIKE « 


SEE US FOR THE VERY BEST! 


SHOES ¢ SPORTSWEAR « TENNIS * RACQUETBALL 
CAMPING e BACKPACKING ¢ ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


TWO LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


Scotts Valley—Kings Village Shopping Cntr 
438-4815 


Aptos—Deer Park Santa Cruz 
688-7506 


FOR QUALITY SPORTING GOODS 


RAICHLE * SPAULDING * SPEEDO * WHITE STAG ¢ WILSON 
WOOLRICH « YAMAHA * AND OTHER LEADING BRANDS! 
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@ | city news 


by Paul Glickman 


When a state assembly subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice held an October hearing in Santa Cruz concerning 


SWAT, the Sentinel reported that Santa Cruz is the only area || 


in the entire state of California where a citizen’s group has 
brought about official government concern over SWAT teams. 


And now is your chance to contribute to CALM activities. 
Less than a month remains before the deadline to turn in the 
petitions bearing CALM’s initiatives to ban SWAT and M- 
16’s from the county and to establish a citizen’s review 
commission of law enforcement practices. If you wish to 
volunteer some time to carry petitions or do whatever else may 
be needed, you are strongly encouraged to call 425-0485 or 
425-0491, or simply go to the CALM office at 314 Laurel St. 
between 11 am and 5 pm. 

I see CALM’s efforts as being potentially quite significant. If 
enough signatures are collected to force the initiatives onto the 
June ballot, then Santa Cruzans will have the opportunity to 
oust SWAT through a plebiscite. Such an outcome would 
hopefully stir progressive groups in other cities, either statewide 
or nationwide, to similar action. Santa Cruz has the chance to 
set a precedent, to show the military elite that the people will not 
stand for the militarization of our police. 

To sign the petitions one must be a registered voter in this 
county. If you are not and would like to register, you can do so at 
the County Registrar’s office (County Building, 701 Ocean St.) 
or by contacting CALM and finding out where deputy registrars 
will be set up to register people. 


This is a job for.....Superman! The state Air Resources 
Board has declared Santa Cruz must improve its air quality by 
1982 or be faced with a turning off of the federal spigot in 
regards to funding highway construction, community develop- 


ment, sewage treatment and other programs. 


A federal law passed last year means that if local communit- 
ies do not come up with an approved plan to improve air quality 


‘by November | of next year, the feds could cut off funds to the 


aforementioned projects. In addition, Santa Cruz has been 
declared a “‘non-attainment area”’ by the state Air Board, which 


means this area.must provide for the reduction of smog levels 


that have been recorded at Scotts Valley and other monitoring 
stations as high as two and a half times the federal maximum 
during peak periods. 

Assistant Air Polution Control Officer Jim Abercrombie told 
the Independent that he didn’t think the rest of the Monterey 
Bay Region would have trouble meeting the federal smog 
standards by 1982, but that the spiraling growth rate of Santa 
Cruz (there it is again) makes him pessimistic about the area’s 
chances of meeting the reduced emissions standards. 

Leaping to action, the Santa Cruz County Transportation 


| Commission has updated its transportation plan to try and help 


meet the problem. The Commission’s plan suggests things like 
car-pooling, better bikeways, and a restriction of growth in rural 
areas to stop long, polluting commutes. 

These remedies have been brought up time and again, and it 
appears now that cleaning up the air to meet the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s levels will be a difficult process... 


The City Council denied a proposal that the city engage in 
advanced land acquisition for low and moderate income hous- 
ing last week. So what? Well, Santa Cruz’ 1.8 vacancy rate 
qualifies it for federal ‘““housing emergency” status. But don’t 
worry, the council set aside $5,000 to study low income housing 
on vacant lands already owned by the city. 

Yes, it’s true they allocated $175,000 for street reconstruc- 
tion and $110,000 for street, landscape and pathway improve- 
ments, but I mean, heck, we’ve got to keep our priorities 
Straight, right? So what if more than 7,000 Santa Cruz 
households were paying more than the federal standard of 25 
per cent of their income for rent or mortgage payments last year, 
and so what if nearly two-thirds of these households were 
rentals? (City’s housing assistance plan estimate). Didn’t the 
council earmark $192,5000 for two separate rehabilitation loan 
programs? 

That is true, but in the past these funds have generally gone to 
owner-occupied units as opposed to rentals, since the loan can 
only be granted to the owner of a dwelling. Considering that city 
estimates show a little over half of the occupied housing in the 
city are rentals, and that three-fourths of all substandard 
housing units are rentals, it appears the rehabilitation loan 
programs won’t solve any problems. In other words, the “‘Silly 
Council,’ as dubbed by the Independent, has blown it again: 
While speculators gobble up vacant Santa Cruz land and build 
expensive tract homes and condominiums, the council refuses 
to buy more land to build low and moderate income housing, 
instead voting to “study” low income housing on land already 
owned by the city. 
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DISPUTE from p. 5 


meeting and when he did not, Lease claims, “I went through 
with the work order and when Penaat blocked that I decided to 
do what I did.” 

Although Lease told CHP that he “went through with the 
work order after the lunch date’’, the work order was dated 
January 4, or two days before the lunch meeting was to have 
taken place. 

The work order, issued to the campuse facilities office by 
Bursar Hiromura, requested that the Craft Center be re—keyed 
(i.e. locks changed) and that Kresge be provided with two sets of 
keys. It also stated that “no keys be issued to Bruce Bangert (the 
Craft Center director) or any member of College V.” 

Campus facilities personnel brought it to the attention of Vice 
Chancellor Penaat, who then stopped it. It was at this point that 
Lease went through with his controversial action. 
SETTLEMENT 

At the January 12 meeting with Chancellor Sinsheimer, 
Machotka and Lease agreed to a loan repayment plan essentially 
like the one Machotka had proposed earlier. College V would 
pay 6% interest to Kresge for the 1977-78 year and would pay 
it out of facilities monies instead of unrestricted funds. In 
addition, upon receiving an endowment, College V also agreed 
to pay all back interest from the time of the original loan until 


1977-78. ees ; 
The chancellor also told Lease to “restore the building” to its 


orignal state and the missing equipment was returned by that 
night, although Bangert claims that installation took longer than 
that and was in some cases not done properly. 

Lease said he is presently waiting for a letter of agreement 
from Machotka to pay the interest and still maintains that 
without taking the action he did, “‘we would not have achieved a 
clarification of the issue. We may not have yet.” He also 
described the Craft Center as “an albatross around our necks” 
and said he wanted to “negotiate a clear severance of the facility 
from Kresge.” 

After the meeting with the chancellor, Machotka said that he 
feels that the issue of the loan repayment is resolved. He called 

_Sinsheimer’s handling of the content of the dispute “‘very fair.” 
He also said that Sinsheimer’s “handling of the manner in which 


GROUP COUNSELING FOR COUPL:-S 


Wednesday 7-9 


Call Counseling Service at X2895 for more info 


Wrangler Brand, 


* 100% Cotton Denim 
* Western Cut Shirts 
* Aztec Jeans 

* Boots Jeans 


x Gifts 


New Attraction at Almar Center 


JEANS ‘N FANS 


Western Clothing for 
Men, Boys, Kids, Active 
Girls, Ladies & Young Stars | are 


* Tops for an Active Girl. 


845 Almar Ave., next to TG&Y 
425-7500 Free Parking 


_it was brought to everybody’s attention was restrained, but he’s 


looking into it further.” 

Sinsheimer said that he hopes that in the future, people with 
administrative disputes will ‘“‘come to me instead of closing 
down buildings.” 

Though the longstanding loan dispute seems to have reached 
a settlement, the issue of how far an administrator can ethically 
go to provoke such a settlement remains the subject of much 
debate. 


GRADUATE from p. 3 


teaching and more knowledge in their field. But, it is a well 
known fact that graduate students in their respective fields often 
know more than their professors and offer high-quality courses 
which usually end up being smaller. Additionally, graduate 
students, as students, are usually closer to undergraduates and 
can thereby help them in a way that professors cannot. 
Graduate students also offer courses in material not normally 
included in the curriculum and thus give undergraduates the 
opportunity for more breadth and depth in their educational 
careers. 

The third and last reason that may bé given for eriforcement 
of this rule lies in the fact that it is a rule and should be followed 
or changed, but not circumvented. No one, in this case, would 
dispute that if this rule actually supports or enhances under- 
graduate education, then it deserves to be followed. Unfortu- 
nately, what results is not the enhancement of undergraduate 
education, but rather a detraction from that quality. The rule, 
then, does not further a principle, but actually hinders the 
principle of excellence in undergraduate education. As such, it 
should be changed or not implemented. 

Further, due to the fact that other UC campuses do not 
enforce this rule, its implementation here has resulted in the 
hiring of graduate students from other UC’s to teach courses 
that have been taught in the past by UCSC students (and 


okayed by all of UCSC’s previous Graduate Deans). This’ 


could hardly be the aim of the rule when it was created. It could 
hardly be argued that graduate students from Berkeley are 


509 CEDAR ST. ally 
SANTA CRUZ , CA. D ~Ae : 
: (408)425-1177 Overnight - 3%c 


8% x 14 
Daily - 5c 

a: Overnight - 4%c 
Add 1c per copy for bound material 


better than graduate students from UCSC. Why, then, has 
Dean Ellis seen fit to try and stop graduate students from 
teaching upper division classes? 

Dean Ellis and the CUCC have taken it upon themselves to’ 
enforce a rule which not only hinders graduate students in the 
personal pursuit of their education, but hinders the goal and 
ideals of the institution as a whole. 


In a memo to the CUCC, Fischman charged: “‘It is univer- 
sally acknowledged by all parties concerned that Politics 120A 
as it has been taught in the past has been a dismal course. The 
result of your decision is that Politics 120A th‘s year will again 
be taught exactly as it has been in the past. You have managed to 
take up a University policy presumably intended to ensure 
excellence and apply it in such a w ay as to guarantee teaching 
that has proven itself to be inadequate.” 


The committee responded by writing, “It can be said im 
mediately that the decision of the Committee in no way makes 
any statement about your fitness to instruct. The situation here 
is a University rule about who can offer upper-division instruc- 
tion.” 

As Fischman pointed out in his response to the response that 
the committee had missed the point: ‘“‘You say that the commit- 
tee did not make any judgement about the fitness of Don Kaiper 
and myself to instruct. It simply applied a University rule to the 
facts and found that the rule disqualified us. But the committee 
was asked to make a judgement as to whether an exception to 
the rule ought to be made. An argument was made that Don’s 
and my qualifications, and special circumstances, justified 
granting an exemption. My grievance is that you made no 
attempt to base your decision on the quality of instruction which 
would result from the decision.” 


In a recent speech, Chancellor Robert Sinshiemer went on 
the record with a powerful endorsement of more complete and 
attractive graduate programming for UCSC. It seems that 
implementation of this needless and long disused rule will point 
us in a direction somewhat at odds with that goal. As a result, 
graduate education and contribution at UCSC could be reduced 
to a role resembling that flapping and floundering gooney bird. 
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January 27 Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium 
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SPECIAL UCSC STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 


HANG GLIDING & SKATEBOARD CENTER 


Los. LOCUST. «ST. 


ROW 


$8.75 seats available for $5.00 with I. D. 
at UCSC Box Office 


Discount courtesy of Don Thompson and 
the UCSC Committee on Arts & Lectures 
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OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till 8 pm 
Monday— Thursday 
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TYPING big papers, little papers, 
what have you. Can correct spel- 
ting, English, punctuation, ete. 
Call Coralee at 425-0918. 


FOR SALE: | paie trans audio 
1011's stereo speakers. Good 
condition. $110. or make offer, 
476-3711. 


1 would like to BABYSIT. lots of 
experience. More children at 
home. Call 475-5373. 


FOR SALE: H-P programmable 
calculator with various accessor- 
ies including spare battery pack. 
S115. cash 121 Grant no. 24, 
evenings. 

NEEDED: babysitter(s) for all or 
a portion of the following: Mon. & 
Wed., 12 - 2; Fri., 12-1; Thurs.. 
9:30 til 12:00. Phone Noni, 427- 
2678. 


NEEDED: Babysitter(s). Mon. & 
Wed. from 9:30 till 2:00; Fri. 
from 9:30 till 1:00. Phone Noni, 
427-2678. 


SPACE FOR RENT. Artists — 
drawing and painting space is a- 
vail. in estab., co-op studio in S.C. 
Art Center. Excel. light. 1000 sq. 
ft. Rent approx. $55. month. 
Contact the Art Center 1001 Cen- 
ter St. 425-0648. 


CLASSES. Uninstructed sessions 
at the S.C. Art Center begin Feb. 
14. 8 wks., $12. Figure drawing 
Tues., 7:30 to 10. and Sat., 9:30 
to 12. Figure painting Thurs. 
7:30 to 10. Watercolor seminar 
Fri. 1:30 to 4. For info., registra- 
tion, contact the Art Center, 1001 
Center St. 425-0618. 

JOB OPENING. Immediate 
opening for a sharp, energetic 
individual with proven interper- 
sonal skills to represent a leader 
in the travel industry. No direct 
sales: 20 hours per week; starting 
Jan. 1. We are looking for a win- 
ner — with a proven record of 
integrity, personal stability. and 
community involvement. Your 
self-initiative will be recognized 
and rewarded with an excellent 
incentive program. Hard work 
along with intelligence and innate 
sales know-how are the ingredi- 
ents for this well-paid, part time 
position. Call Toll Free, 1-800- 
821-2270, ext 510, 24 hours.. 


POLARITY THERAPY classes. 
Fifteen hours of instruction en- 
compassing theory, yoga, and 
herbology. Primary emphasis 
will focus on the physical manipu- 
lative techniques: general 
session, triune function. and vi- 
tality balancing. Five weekly clas- 
ses. $25. Start Wednesday, Jan. 
25. 6:30 pm. te 930 pm. or Sat., 
Jan. 28, 11 am; to 2 pm. Samuel 
Schoonover, 475-5104. 


SALE! Re-run Shop 50% off sale 
on red dot tags thru Jan. Men and 
Women consignment Clothes ac- 
cepted. 1503 Mission St. 426- 
2753. 11 am. to 4 pm. daily, 
closed Sundays. 


VOLUNTEER NEEDED: Part or 
full time field- placement: Sun- 
rise’s Westside Senior Activity 
Center needs volunteer van driver 
immediately (will train). Driver 
will also take part in center activ- 
ities: discussions. crafts, 
exercise, and home visits. Other 
Sunrise projects include Peer 
Counseling. Senior Seminars. 
and Adult Foster Care. Call Craig 
Clark at 476-2470. 


TRAVEL—CHARTER FLIGHTS, 

STUDENT HOSTEL CARDS, PSA 

FLIGHTS, FOR INFORMATION & 

RESERVATIONS SEE CHRIS 

SLOAN, UCSC TRAVEL ADVISER 

IN THE CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 

OFFICE (ABOVE THE WHOLE 
EARTH RESTAURANT) 2:30-5pm . 
TUES. THROUGH THURS. OR 
CALL 425-1481. 
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On CRUZ LAW CENTERY 


a non-profit, tax-exempt corporation 


429-1855 


{: 
\ Poor Richard's A low ccst !egal clinic serving low 
and middle income persons who 

é; are unable to afford a private attorney 
\ 

: anaCcC 341 Ocean Street, Santa Cruz 
( STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLY 
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